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I. INTRODUCTrON 



Btckgrouqd . .• ■ . . . . # 

' ■ . ■ ■ ...v^ , ■ ' ■ ■ • , '• 

The purpose of this report is to sumniarizB the methodology and 
•results of an' assessment designed to determine the status of educational 
quality in the fourth-, eighth-, and eleventh-grade social-studies ppp- ./ 
grams of the Department of Defense Dependents ■Schdol s' (DoDDS) .; The. ^ 
-assessment was part of the DoDDS fi ve-year cur>-1culum .development cycle 
colprised-bf the foil owing phasesj: il) development of Jpbjectlves , 
^) development of instructional (procedural) alternatives, (3) devei- 
.jpment of instructional .(support) materials, (4) In-service education, * 
and (5) evaluation. The social studies assessment represents the major 
evaluation activitles'-ooeurrihg during 1979tB year of the : - 

first^fi va- year cycle for the soc-iaT stydies areas. . 

'in order to iccomplistf the evaluation activities, National Evaluation 
Systems, Inc.v(NES) of Amherst ..Maasachusetts , was contracted to assist 
DoDDS in the design and-conduct of the. assessment of social studies . pro- . 
grams in overseas schools. The general goals of .the assessment were, to 
dfetermine: (1) thelstatus of studen.t, achievement in social, studies, 

(2) the* nature- of the 06DDS instructional environment m social studies, 

(3) the attitudes of students- and teachers in DqDDS^ schools, and (4) the 
relationships potent ialtyiexi it ing among social studies achievement, 
i.natructional environment, .and, attitudes. . 

■ , , , ■ ■ ■ : 



Purpose 

The outcomes of the assessment were intended to be .of use. to currlcu- 
V^um planners and program specialists at DoDDS and at regional and school 
levels as well as to teachers afid related professional practitioners- who 
deal directly with students.. To ensure the relevance and meaningful ness 
of the assessment to this broad constituency, the -objectives of the study 
were further articulated in a set of policy-relevant res'earch questions. 



RESEARCH; QUESTIONS 



Studgn.t Achi evCTent^ 



1, Ttfs^hat extent art DdBOS .studints^ acquiring the knowledgi reflaeted in the cog- ■ 
mttAi^goali and objictivii far OoODS social studits programs— knoWltdgi of social 
organ mil on,, social and physical environment: decis ion-making oroceisii' .and 

' CQnfTic|/rtlatiQnih1p proceises? ^ ^ ' ' ' J 

2, j€f^hat ixtent are DgDOS-students acquiring skini imior:tant to social studies - 
. achiiv^ent--si<tns in critical thlnkl/ig and .problem-sol vinftV 

. 3, To what axtint art DoDDS students devtlopini, an appreciati on of the culture and 
values or^tht host nations in. which thty — ^ — \ . 

4. To what axttnt art ppflOS ^students acquiring attitudes ^^self-understandlnfl and 

p^qSM-ive stlf-imagt, egalitarian attitudes toward^^inorltv groups, and oroducrive 
■ care tr attitudes? ^ ' " ^ - r . . . ^- 



Curriculum and I ns_t ruction 



5, What Is the general curriculum for saciar itudies tn DoOOS alementary. middle/ 
junior, and high schools?. " j^* . ^/ 



^' ^rZJ^^ ?;®nnl'^"E^'? °- i^^ 'O^OOS social studies curriculum to the Host Nation 
Programs in QoOOS schools/and what part da field ,tr10s.play In these programs? ^ 

\ " ^ . . \ ' * . " \ . ■ 

7. What Is the DaQOSs^teacher's ^/Itw of OoOOS social studies goals and obje-t1v-s^ 

- . ' - *■ i * ' •■ . - . ■ 

3. To what axtefTt.are teac receiving curriculum supervision' and .guidance fn social' 
Si^uuies? 

" - ■ ' ^ ■ ; ■ r ^ . "- - '''y- 

9. To what extent art teachers^.and students Involved in curriculum building or currl^ ' 
' culum rsvlaw and devalopment activitits?\ > , ' =. - 

.10. To what extent do OoODS teachers feel prepaHed^ for the tsachlng of social studies 
and what are their tn-^sefvita needs and prefarencss? ■ . • 

U. What IS the range of instructional and ivaluat ion methodology associated with soDial 
studies in DoOOS classes? ' . - -- ^- , ^uuiai 

12.- To,what"^axtant are instructional and anci 11 ary matsr ials available to and used 6y 
OoaOS social studies teachers? ^ ' ^ , " \ - 
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Organization of the Report ' . " . ; ; . - 

Answers ^ to th'e foregQlng questions' form the substance of the two 
^rfesults sections of this^reportj (1) Student Knowledge, Skills; and 
Attitudes, and (2) CurKicuVum and Instructipn, The findings described in ■ 
Parts Two and Tflree were obtained through the aAnin|.stration of .objedftive- ; 
referencea achievemepf .tests to a sample of DoDDS students and through 
muTtiple'ChQice questionnaire and personal Tnterview responses oft these . . 
students and a sample of their social studies teachers* Part One concludes 
with a description of the design, developmejit, and administration^of the 
tests., qyestionnaires and interviews, (Chapter II) and' a dfisdV^iption of the 
participants and ^he techniques used to select and su^ve^^ them. 

the report is designed to address the most significant outcomes of / 
the Assessment with sufficient scope and depth to. be- of uge in program ^ 
develbpment and improvement. Those readers interested in assessment 
information' Wore detailed or techfiical than is possible ^in this report may 
contact the DoDDS centraT office or their respective Regional Coordinators, 
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II. DEVELOPMENT QF TESTS AND MEASURES 

■I : . • - ' ' . ■ ; ^ . . } ■ 

i t ■ ■ • . - ■ . 

^ "...-=•' b i '■■ . 



P yoqram Soals, and ■Objectives ' ■ ' ' : . ' . . ^ , . ' 

■ ■ ' • ' ^ ' ' / • ' ' ^ ■ ' " • . 

, The .Initial task in designing the .assesstnent was to adopt a policy' 
base for . the assessment .Instrumeats in an attanpt , to assure' their rele- 
vance to t^e intended: outcomes^ of the;;£)oDDS sdcial studies program. Iq 
thi'S end, the goals, and objectives deve1>0Md by DoDDS in an earl iir phase = 
,of the curriculura devaTopment .cyc3e for social studies were used to define 
the. afSsessment , measures for students. These' goals and objectives were , 
broad enough to provide' a framework withifl which to view a variety of 
•student outcomes at the program level and yet were not too broad as to ' ^ 
lack'mea'riging for the olassroom 'teacher . / ^' ' 

, • Of the srx major goals for the DoDDS social, studies program, five 
are reflected in one. way or another in the content of the assessment » ' 
. instruments. , The objective-referenced tests for' each 'grade were based '. 
heavily on the .learning objectives of the strictly cbgnitive or knowledge- 
based goal-c • evaluate the^^elationship "between human beings- and their ■ 
social, natural, and man-made environment. The content of the question- 
naires and interviews'-for students reflecti the more skill-oriented and 
attitude-oriented goals. While the tests' and survey instruments for' . " 
students were tied to goals and. obje'ctives for learning, the teacher ' ' 
questionnaires and intervievys focussed on the instructional environment 
in which such learning occurs. , , . 



' Objective-Referen ced Te.sts ' , ■» ' 

, -r ~ ' — "~ — • — 7 ~ — , ■ ■ : . i ' ■ ^ ' , « V r . 

■ Three separate objective-referenced tests, one for each grade . 

.assessed. Here deyelopad"and administered as part of the s'tudy. Given 
the constraints of system-wide.testing, not ^11 of the cognitive objec- ' ' 
tives for DoDDS social studies could-be assessed. Neverthelels, a careful 
selection procedure resulted in the identification of subset of objec- ' 

-tives which would permit a sufficiently comprehensive characterizatfon of ' 
social, studies achievement at each grade level . I ' 

Tible 2.1 -presents a list of. the cognft'ivs*obj^ives assessed at • 
each jrade level. The tests confiained b|tween four and six' mu.Ttiple-bhoice 
test items (or questions) to measure eacfi of their respective objectives. 

^ Jhe test- items 'were, developed by NES staff: in accordance wit'H specifica- 
tions approved by DoDDS and were fi^eld tested on a sample of fourth-, 
eighth-,* and eleventh^grad'ers in schools across-Jthe United States' pribr 

. to tm ultimate adoption for thejoDDS tests. The final ized. DoDDS tests ' 
contained 56, 66, and 81 test items for .the fourth, eighth, and «1 event h 
grades, respecti,velyi'« \ ' > • ' • •* 

■■■ " Tx^ . /. . • ■ 
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__________ ___._. _____A___. 




■ \ " Grade 4 ^ 


; ' Me 8 


Graile 11 , 




-( — 

e aoput mm baings and their social , natural, ans 

■ * 


wm-mk ens/if oiifflint, 


■ 

L Idertifies some pups that liyinaji beings 
« form (f.^.j faiiiilyi' pierj cOMit|,j 
national, international) and indicates 
SM reasons wlii and. to. theie yroyps 
forii, (fill 


L Oescribes mm of the fynctions of basic 
Jnstitutions (e.g., eJycatiof^ih lepl, 
relipuij finaficial, hiilth care, bu^j- 
nessj In yarious cultyres and indicates 
\m and why these fufiDtions chanp. fW) 

i 


S ' ' ' 
1 , 1 , , . 

L Piscribes ^ofiie of the functions of groups such 
as fiily, peer, cownity, national andt inter- 
national grgyps in virioui cyltyre.E |nd indiv 
Cites how end why the^e fynctions change; gives 
e^plinitions of the conseqyences^ of tliesB \ 
changing fynctlonSr^ (Mj " ^ / - " ' - 


I Mtf\M im of llie functions of grgii|s 
!uch as/iilyj piir, bfiynit^, national 
and international groups in molis cuU 
tyres and indicates tow and why these 

' fynctions'change; gives eKplanatiofi of the 
: consepinces of .these changing fyfictiDns. 


t fdSfitifiiS ■■cultyral yniyersah" sych as 
'shsltif, food, copnicationSj iQCializir" 
tion, fimily orpfiization and relipn; " 
recognizes that these' -'cultural unjYarsais'' 
. i take different fofmi in various culturei 
: ind that these fornisihanyE over time, 

m ^ ^ ' ^ * . 


t 'Describes soini of the fynctions of basic insti= 
tutions {e.g,^ educational, legal, religions, . 
financial, health care, business) in' varioys 
cyltyres and. indicates how and ^hy these func- 
tions change. (A4j 


3, Idinlifies "cyltyraPuniviriili" such ai 
: iheUgrJood^pwnications, iocializ^ 

tion, family Qpganllition and religiofi; : 
''J. riCQpizas that theii -cyltyral ynivr- 
, sak" taN, different forms in vafioyi 

Cyltural and that thi^e fofffi chanp over 

■tli^e.^ («) .,. ' 


3. Oiscribis somi of the Msic patterns of 
. hum in settlBfiient f\mt\u villagij 
city) and descfibli siiiilanities and 
differinces between these patterns, jW) 





• 4 



Mi 11 (cQfitliiyed) 



i • 



Grade il 



.tolyze rilationshipi between toaii beinp and their SKial mkkm 



ents, 



roups |e.|,, family^ peer) and institu- 
tions hivi 00. individyal beliavior afid ' 
attitudes (e,g, clioice gf cloths, food, 
Iangyap,.rSdreatigri, attitudes toward 
ottier piople and institiitiQns, and cul- 
tyral perceptions) and compares these . 
inflijenees with those in stliir cyltures. 



niduais and groyps whose 
efforts, idias, or Invintiofis have signi- 
ficantly affected the lives of other " 
hyinan biingi and describes thiir Mntri- 



6, Explains hgw various ethfiic groypi 

within and outside a socifty) havi contrl-= 
, byted to tiii devglopgnt of a partlcylar 



Identifies iiidiytdyals and gro.yps whose 
efforts, ideas, or inventions have signi, 
ficantly affected the livis of other ' 
iiUW biinp and descrlbeB tlieir contri- 
bytldiis. 12) 



EKplains and ev'alyatis soifli ways huriaii 
, repurcis have biin allocited, util 
, and conserved in the comynity, the 
nition and in other iocieties. i] 



^E-ipIains to yarioys ethnic pyps (both 
within and oytside ^ society) have contri- 
byted to the developent of a particolar 
■■ " (ilO) ' . ■. 



3, Describes major changes that have occurred in 
the way people live or work Jjnclydinrgne's 
own life) and eiiplains whitlfe and' inven- 
tions helped bring apgyt thesn^anges; (03) 



Oescrlhes some 
Inhibit cliangi, in 
effect on society, 



that ffllght proiiteir. 
FMitioyt tlieir 



Explains iod ivaluates some ways 
resoyrces liave bein allocated,' 
conserved if) the ccwnity, the nation 
in other societies, ■ (IB) 



Explains how varinys itlipic pups (both 
; within and pytslde a society) have contri- 
; bytid to the developient of a particular 

culture, (ilO) ' 
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%rm 11 



. Mlfli relitionships biWen humaf) beifiys and thalr natural and nian=made enHmipnti 



Identifies/fc fflajof feituresHif the 
pliysical|jfyirofiih|nt and kM soine of 
the genifli characteristics of repns 
and reg;^nal pattern if) the world/ (CI) 



■.^ Oeseribes jays hyian baingi have odaptid 
to or modifiid thair phyiicil environfiient; 
explains rUMi hf these ihange?; 
diSCrlbiE and ivaluates the effects of 
luch changii, (C2) 



IdentiflB the inajof featre ornhe ' 
physical enyironfpent and'iM ^oine 
the general chariCteriitic^ of regions 
and .regional patterni in the world, (Clj 



0. Describes ways hyfiian bgings have adapted 
tQ or fnodifie!] yiiir physical en^ironifient; 
0]im im reasons for these changes; 
describes afld evaluates ttie effects of 
such chanps'. [it] j 

% Explains and ivalyatii same ifficts of 
tehfiology (0,1^ ini/entiDns andfiiethods 
of prodyctionj on the relationship 
between hufnan beinp and the physical 
envifgnfnent. fC]) ■ . 



nan beinp have* adfiptid to or 
foodified Itieir physical envirofiiiient; explains" 
Some reips for these 'changes;, describes aiid 
eyajyatfs the effects of such changes. (C?) 



. explains and evaluates sole effects of technn= 
/logy (e^g^ inventions and inethtids of prodyc- 
tion) Dfi the relatjonsfiip^between km) bninp 
.anft the physical anvtroofiient, {C3) ' 



Ml 2A Icofitiiiuid) 



Oradi 



I ■ Gives exafiiples of w dechlQni made at 
tome^ in school, in pier groupie or at 

■ mtl, M iffect the jndivitalj iden^ 
•tifies w|o fDikei tliESe 'decfeiDns end ' 
descfibii dw tliiii dici^ions fiave, 

, affictid individyal heiiayior. (Dl) 



Difiidnstrite^ kn^ledge of tfiE mm^ for 
^ules and laws within a sDcietj, |D5) ' 



rrJ-— ^ 



^ Gride 8 , 



^. Understand decfsion'makjfig processis/ 



10/ Itetifies the stryctyre aiid function of 
goyernfiiint within tliiir ichool and .cOfii= 
. . mity. (0?1 ' i 



il Idintifiei the rights of the indji/idyal 
ai e)(pressed^ in the United States Coniti^ 
tutiof^and,Expla]fis the importance of 
these fights in pyblic and private 
^ decision-ffialcjng. [08) ^ 

.(: ' [ ^ ^ ' \, 

12* Comparis and c|trasti deoiiiofi^-fiiaMni 
prociises of diocratic and totalis 
tarian political lystero and socialistic 
arid cipitalistic^icofiDfiic vjitm. 



Ofadi 11 

i. 



Itotifies the rights of the individual as ^ " 
a^^siid io the United States Cofi^titution 
and^explaifis the iiiiportance of the^e rights in 
pyblic and private decisioMaMng, (DO) * 



Explains the fariDil and inforfiial relationships 
aioony ik hranches of the federal government 
and analyzes th| impgrtance of th^e rflation- 
^hipHn dacision^fnaking, [D§] 



11.' Identifies 4hi changing relationships in thi 
- , division of power betiin local, stat^ and 
natioifal povernments^ and anajyies some 

. efficti thesi relatiofiships have on the 

. dEcision-fnaking process. (010) 



1^ Identifies specific interests of sofrii ot the 
major economic^ lociali arid political organic 
lationsliff thl'ynited Statp and describes 
sofne inf lyincfi the^e groups have on thr 
decis1on-fiial(ing proceil, (01)) 



13, COmpares and contrasts dicision^iiiaicing pro^ 
' mm^f dimof/atic and totalitarian poli- 
J tical systenis and socialiuic liid capitiN ^ 
istic e^owic systeiiis. [M] ; , 



Identifies and e^^plains sofiie of the politi- 
cal and^icgnofnic interactions aiiiong nations. 
. ^ (018) 



I 




^nalp £w\flict and the ifflpsM it lias oil and group rilationshipi 



11. JiJentlfjiS p^teotial mm of conflict 
■ 'in pups [e.g.i fpily^'pier, scfioolj 
conTnynity, national and internatififiil). 

. (El) . ■ , . 



II ^mi^^itmi'm mi of haiidling con- 
flict ^ituatiQni, (El) 



11 \M\VmM^fi people ceact to cDfiflict 
in family^ peifj sci^ooU copynity/ 



uations, 



national aod international si 
^ and evalyatBs those riictf^d (E3 

\ 



V 



13. Ident 



fies i^ays people Tiact to eofiflict in 
family^ poer, scIioqI, coditnit^, national and 
International situations, arid^evaluates those 
Actions. [E3) 

' ' : / /' N 

Identifiel mp coijflict lias bean Mcijed in^ 
,fafiily, kWI, conyfiity, natiOfiX.aiid^ 
intorfiatjOfiil Sityatioris, and Evaluates fte 
iDitliods used in handlipQ sycti QOnflict?,^ (El) 



^ student Quis ti onnai res and Intervie ws ' ^, \ 

- * • ■ 

' The general pwrpose of developing student questionnaires and inter^- 
' view schedules; was three-fold: (1) to provide a characterization.of stu- 
^nLn r fr?? to obtain dempgraphic Information about"" 

students, and (3) to assist in identifying student characteristics that 
might bear a- relatmiship to social stud^ies achievement. \ 

'Questionnaires. Student questionnaires emphasized three prLclpal 
topic areas, each. area rjflectlve of a DoODS social studies goaT- Ll) 
deve oping human relatlo'^s skUls necessary to commurfl cate and work with 

.peop e (in particular,, appreciation of the host nation culture)- (2) " 4 
developing a positive' self-concept and moving toward self-actuali-zation ■ ' 
(especially in^ regard to career pTannIng); and (3) developing a commitment 
to the right of se.lf; determination for all hfflnan beings (with special 

.emphasis on.displaylng' egalitarian attitudes). Other -questionnaire items. 
solicited student opim^ons^and pr.eferpnces abdut'^ their s(8c1a1 studies 
c-urriculum and information about_ student background. \ 

- , The sco|e and, depth of the' quest! onnai res" (98 Items for fourth- 
graders, 14f|or eighth-graders.,^ and 444 for Bleventh-grac)ers^):::precluaeci 

■ th,e possibi|P;ty of 'obtaining respanses to al I questlons f rom ,a1 T students 
tested. To lessen, the tlAie commftment of each student, the questionnaire 

.Items were dwded,,into three forms at each grade Tev.el administered such 
tha,t each studerrt answered approximately one-third .of the age-appropriate 
\questions. . Certai n, -demographi c snd very general Items- appeared on all 
.three .forms within a level. The elghth- and eleventh-grade. questiorinaire ■ 
forms were very similar, containing many questions in common -to facilitate 
grade-to-grade comparisons. The fourth-grade forms covered siml 1 ar ' ^ 

■content but were sl'mplifled 1n wording and format-' 

' : Student nnter views. The primary purpose .of the- Interviews was to ' W 
obtai n, more , in-depth Jnformatlon about the toplts Of InterestHhan'was '^'^ 

■ possible thrpugh'.ffluTtip1e-choice quastionnalres. PersonaT, interviews wre 
conducted by N£S staff with ' ^sample of students tested in order 'to explore 
moV-e fu ly -their .perceptions and attitudes about social studies in the-ir ' 
curricular and extra-curri cl/1 ar lives. .The one-to-one interview, contact 
afforded another ,. equal ly Important opportunity: administration ot:.exer- 
cises, specially designed for each grade-level, to assess the levtel of 
effectiv.eness in students' thinking skills. These in-person exercises 
permitted observation of the way students approach problems, process 
information, and seek solutions-observations not readily obtainable 

^Bhrougo conventi onal paper-and-pencn tests. 



Teach.er tjuesti iyinaj_res and Intenyiews ' / ' ■ ■ '• ■ i 

The survey i r>stf uments for teachers consisted of a ■questionnaire and 
an interview administered to fourth-, eighth-, and eleventh-grade teathers. 
Their primary purposes were to: (.1) obtain a characterization of the 
social studies curriculunr^and instructionaT environment from the teacher's 
perspective with special emphasis on textbooks, scope and sequence, course 
content, methodology, availability of^materials and r;el at i onship with Host 
.Nation programs; and (2) obtain teacher perceptions and opinions of curri-. 
culum development and planning efforts and. their personal i n-servTce needs, 
Additiona^l lurvey items focused., on. teacher background and characteristics. 



Ill, DATA COLLECTION AND; PARTICIPATION 



Introducti on 




To ITTCf ease the efficiency of da't^ activities and to 

reduce the pateritial^impaat ofv^ssessment activities on school personnel 
■ ahd'.'Students^L a sampling deslgH^was adopted for the assessment. A ^o- 
'stage stratified cluster design was used to select a random sample for 
students from the DoDDS population, at each of' the three grade levels. 
The sampling plan at each grade level "ensured fair representation of 
studeat-s from each , of the tf^ree branches of Service and each^of the five 
"DoDD.S regions;" . appropriate statistical technii^es ensuned that the 
results described r<i this report, represent ^the best^ estimates of the 
Hrue" achievement stores which wouTd have been obtiined had ^21 DoDDS 
stpdents in |the^ specif iedgradeSj rather than a representative Sample, 
been tested, 



The purposes of this chapter is to deAptbe the basic elements of 
the sampling plan* to outline the^prOcedure^used in data collections/ 
and to characterize the sample of participatVig studen'ts an3 teachers. 



Sampl i ng : 



/ Student sampling for testing . The design and implementation of ^stu^ 
dent sampling were identical at alf three grade levelsv; Two stratifica- 
tion variables were selected for the- sampling plan: (l)' branch' of service 
(which^had three categories: Army, Navy including Marines, and Air Force), 
and J2) OoDDS region (which had five categories: "Atlantic, Germany North, 
Germ^apy South, Mediterranean, and Pacific). According to this stratifica- 
tion plan, schools with similar charactertistitr could.be grouped together 
from which^ proportipnal ly representative sample of students 'could be 
drawn , % ' ^ ■ - . 

Table. 3.1 describes the cojliposition of' the student sample in terms 
of the sampling categories. Note that the Table includes two additional 
categories of branch of service: "civilian" and "I don't know." While - 
the sampling plan wis based on the branch of service with which each, 
school was associated, the t|able shows parent's branch of service as^ 
repo^rted by students on the student' questi onnai re. 



-/ V/fiUMBER, OF students' TESTED 



Category 



Number 



Students 'Tested 



4? _ 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 . .'v 


Grade 11.;; 


TOTAL,-; ■ ■ _ - 


■- .1681' 


'■ 1546 




. '1&32 


MGION / 

vl . 'Atlanti c ^' 6. V ■ 
' 2\ Germany No/th 

3. . Germany South ' 

4. Medi terranean . - ■:, . ■ 

5. Pac-ific ' \'. 


■ ' 228 / 
374 r 
374 - 

300 ^-A 
_ ' 405.:' : .;'' 


■ : :i9o 

■ > ' m 

. -351" 

' - 372 
34-9 




■ 303' 
. - 317 ► 

■ 370-. 
294 - 
, ' :' 348 . ^ 

- ; ,., ■■' ' / ; 


:; *-BRANCH* OF' SERVICE 










' 1 . Army: 
. 2. Navy . 

(inc'l. Marines! - 
. 3. Air Force 
4.' Civilians* 
'5. "I'i'don't know"* 


531 
■ 360 

584 

:i34 ' .. - ' 


^ 550i^''" 
■271 

554 

'248 
5 

' — — 


-'. 519 
198 

554 
325 
1 



*See note in text 



Sampti ng f or; quegt] Qi^aire& . ^ Trie:^student sample , described: aHove 
fxirmad'the^basis or" the^^ and teachers completing 

quesWonnaire? and parti cipaWn^ in/ interviews . tach student tested 
completed one farm of thre -student questionnaire (containing approximately; 
one-third of ttte grade-lpecific questions ) . The questionnaire forms (AV 

'and C) for each grade were distributed systematicany-within, classes 
tested so as to^ result in similarly representati ve sampl es . The number 
of'stydents res'ponding to each questionnaire item at each grade^ level was 
between 538' and 585. ' ^ , - X 

A sample of ^teachers of participating students at each grade leve], 
was randomly selected toicomplete teacher questi onnai res . A' total of 78 
teachers of" eighth-ghaders and 78 teachers of^ eleventh-graders completed 
a questionnaire* All were teachers pf social -studies. The number of 
teachers of fourth-graders iricl uded n^nVthe qtiesti samplawar 
augmenlied to L17 to ref 1 ect the/l arger popijl atiori^of .DoDDS elementary;:- . 
school teachers • " ^ / ■ ' ^ r ' 



Sampllyig for Interviews , A subsartiple of students tested and a sub- 
sample Ojf teachers who ^completed queStip^^ were randomly selected for 

parttc1pat1on in trttervlews. The interview samples included 64, 72^ and 
68 teacliers of fourth-, eighth- and eleventh-graders, respectively, and a 
total of 101 fourth-graders, 109 eighth-graders, and 111 eleventh-graders. 

Data Col l act i on 



- Administratidn of all tests and questionnaires was scheduled to occur 
during the period of May 5 through May 16, 198.0 and was' conAicted by DoDDS 
teachers- During a roughly concurrent period, trained stafr of National 
Evaluation Systems visited the overseas schools to conduct ^ student and .'"^ 
teacher interviews. A total of 129 schools participated in the assessment. 

-The sample of students drawn , for testing was comprised of 141 fourth- 
grad€ classes, 98 eighth-grade classes, and 95 eleventh-grade classes. 
Testing and questionnaire administration required 1-1% hours In each class. 
Interviews were scheduled to require 20-30 minutes pe^ student and 30-45 
minutes per teacher. Most, however, tended to run logger. 

All answer sheets, questionnaire forms, and Intei^view records were 
returned to National Evaluation Systems for processing 'and analysis, 
including extensive content analysis of Interview data. •The ensuing 
chapters of this report present the results of these analyses in as much 
depth as possible to maximize their usefulness to school personnel. 



Profile of Student Participants 



Responses to certain student questionnaire items not presented else- 
where 1n this report Mre described here as a general characterization of 
participating students. Table 3,2 describes the percentage of students 
at each grade level selecting each response to each Item. 
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TABLE 3.2 
PROFILE. OF STUDENT PARTICIPANTS 



Question/Response 


Percentage of Students. 




Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 11 


You are: . i 








malje \ - - = . 
female 


48.8 
50.7 


50.7 
49.0 


50.5 
49.3 


How long have you lived 

In thp rnijntrv Vnu liVR in nnw"^ 








Lp*^*i than fi mnnth^ 


10.2 


" 7.3 


5.2 


6 months to 1 year 


19.6 


19.5- 


16.5 


1 year to 2 years 


27.9 


25.5 


21.1 


More than 2 years 


39.6 


46.0 


54 . 7 


Altogether, how long have you 
attended an Overseas Dependent ■ 
School? 








Less than 1 year 


25.2 


18.1 


13.4 


1 to 2 years 


35.1 


28.7 


, 22.7 


3 years or more 


36.7 


51.9 


62.0 


Were either of your parents 
^m'n 1n the country 1n which 
^■iLnow live? 








Yes 


14.4 


20.9 


23.0 


No 


79.2 


77.5 


75.1 


I don,' t know 


~4.4 


0.5 


0.1 



♦Percentages for each question do not sum to 100% due to non-response of a 
small proportion of students 
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IV. ACQUISITION OF COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES' 



Introduction 



T^e purpose of this chapter is to describe student acquisition of 
cognitive objectives as measured by the objective-referenced multip,re- 
choice . tests administered to each ^of grades four, elg-ht, and eleven. 
The design of the assessment permits three levels of analysis of student 
performance: (1) totaT test score, (a) objective scores, ' awd i{3) Hem 
scores. The drscussi on begins with an overview based on total test score 
and^proceeds with a presentation of scores on each objective, organized by 
topic (or goal) area. The performance of each grade level on each ob'j.ec-''■ 
tlve IS described in terms of the average pefcentage of Items answered 
correctly. To provide more substance and meaningful ness to these data 
highlights of performance on Individual Items (percentage of students ' 
answering correctly) are also presented. Please note that not all items 
are described; only a sufficient selection to characterize student perfor- 
mance on the objective,. ■ • 

The full text of each learning objective is presented in Chapter I- 
shortened, versions are. used here only to achieve parsimony In the graphical 
and narrative presentation of results. Note that. In some -cases, the same 
obj-ectlve is assesed at more than one, grade level j however, different set's 
■of test questions (Itemsl -.are used to measure a given objective at two 
different grades. The reader Is, therefore, cauHoned agai nst making 
grade-to-grade comparisons except (where, noted) In the few cases that a 
single item is administered to two different grades. 

/ ■ - . " - ■ ■ "~ , ■ ^ ' = : 

f 

. . Interpreti ng the scores . Because the scores were generated on the 
basis of a sampje of students, any given score should be considered an ^ 

of ttie true score of the population that the group represents 
(e.g.,^]2 fourth-graders or all eighth-graders in the system). This 
means that 1f, for example, the score for a group is reported as 61%, the 
true score of the population is likely to be either that score or .very 
close to It. , It would be safe to say that the true score Is probably no 
more than^two percentage points higher or. lower than, the reported score. 
The reader is cautioned to refrain from drawing Inferences from 'smal 1 ' ■ 
differences between, scores (e.g., between scores on two different 
objectives at a grade level). . .■ ' f 

. • ' • • ■ 

Some of the results in this chapter Irjvolve, comparisons of scores' in 
each case, the score of one group 1s compared with that of another group 
The narrative focuses only on those differences that were statisticany 
significant.: However, the reader ts reminded that statistical difference 
IS not tO' be equated with educational meanlngf utness . Small differences ■ 
between groups, may be statistically significant' in one case and not 1n 



another due to a varl-ety of factors. Even where statistically signifi- 
cant, differences may be too small to be educationally meaningful . What 
is educationally meaningful depends on the- reader's judgment about the- 
practical implications of given differences in scores. " 

The reader Is further cautioned' to refrain from .driwing cau^ 
IMerences from these data. Observed differences ^bfftweeij; groups do n 
Indicate cause-effect relationships. Such relationships cannot be proved 
.by the assessment data. While there may be. a relat1onsb1p .between achieve 
ment and a giveh variable (e.g,, sex of the student) ,.. the data dp not ind1 
cate the reason or cause for the relationship. The differences observfid 
suggast only a relationship between a given factor and achievement, not a 
causative influence of ; the factor on achievement. 



Overview of Total Test .Performance 



The broadest ana.lysis of student perflormance '1s provided by totaj , 
test scores, that'ls, the average percentrfga of all items on the test 
answered correctly by students at each g/ade. level. These scores^ are 
displayed in Figure 4.1 for alT students in a grade and for students ^ 
in each region . Recall that the tests were substantially different for 
each grade-level , which means that grade-to-grade comparisons stould not 
be made. _ 

" "^ Fourth-graders scored an average of about 70% correct on their test, 
while eighth- and eleventh-graders scored about 68% and 65%, respectively. 
Perhaps more revealing Is that", within each, grade level, performance was 
extremely consistent across the regions.' While some differences were 
statistically signf leant, they were so small as to lack educational mean- 
ingf ul ness . , ' 



Differences Between Groups of Students 



Introduction , There are two ways in which'student questionnaire 
results may be used* First,, students may be grouped on the basis of 
their questionnaire responses, and 'the t6st achievement of the resulting 
"reporting groups" may then be compared (i.e.'; an ''achievement analysis"). 
Second, an eKamlnatI on^ of the responses rfi#, 1n itself , provide a pol icy- 
relevant characterization of students and student attitudes (i.e., a 
"survey aNilysis"). In this cherpter, selected student questionnaire vari- 
ables which were analyzed in relationship to achievement are discussed. 



^ ; FIGURi 4.1 

Studint PsrfortTiifirt: Total •Test Score 



Gradd 4 



ALh Students ' V 
Region 1 Atlantic . 

2 Gtrmany Mprth 
' 3 Girmany South 

A Meditarranean..- 

5 Pacific 



Gradi 8 



AM Students 



Region 1 Atlantic. 



2 Germany North 

3 Garrnany South 

4 Mediterranean 

5 Paqi^ic 



^rade 11 



AM Students 
Region 1 Atlantic 



2 Qermany North 

3 Germany South 

4 Mediterranean 

5 Pacific 



Avtra^ Pircint Items Correct 

^ I i I ' t » I r \ \ . i . I . I- : 

10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 



100% 




^^^^^^^^^WM 70.1 



67.6 



68.5 



64. r 



m^mmms^^m 68.3 




•Represents score statistically significantly different from score for all students in grade. 
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The average percentage of all test items answered correctly was 
computed for each student group* In each case^ the average total test 
score for thevgroup 1s cooipared to the average total test score for all 
students at that grade level 1n the system. Figure 4,2 graphically 
displays total test achievement comparisons for eight selected student 
questionnaire reporting groups. 



Branch of aervice / Students of parents 1n the Army scored 3% (eighth 
grade) to 5% (eleventh grade) below the systefn-wide average. Students of • 
"Civilians" scored about 4% higher than the average at all three grade- 
levels. ' 



Level of achievement . Students in the eighth and eleventh grade were 
asked to rate themselves as A, B, .C, of D\students; fourth-graders' 
general level of achievement was rated by. their teachers^ At all three 
grade level Sp achievement increased as rating of generaY classroom 
achievement increased. "A" students scored" 13%-15% higher than the 
system average, while "D" students scored 10%-- 16% lower than the average. 



Amount of social studies . At all grade levelSsStuden? s who said 
they spend "too much" Time learning, about social studies sc ored 
below the system averagej while elqhth- and eleventh-graders who said 
they spend "too little" time scoreo 4X-5^ above the average. These 
results suggest that attitude toward social stutlles bears a relation- 

^ship to achievement. The Targe majority of students^ however, felt 

'that the > amount of social studies was "about right.'' 

' Amount of reading. Any relationship between afihievement and amount; 
of reading required in social studies (as compared to other classes) was 
unclear from the results. The only notable finding was at the elghth-irade 
level where those students who said they did "much Vess" read^g 1rt social 
''studies class scored 6% below the systan average. 

P reference for social studies . Those eighth- and eleventh-graders 
who Tike social studies "best'* of all. their subjects scored 3%-6« higher 
than the system average, while those who like it "least" scored 5%-6% 
Tower than the average. > 



' Sex of student , there was no difference in total test performance 
among fourt^^gr Me gfrls and boys;, and suGl^dlfferences among eighth and 
eleventh-graders 5 wftlle statistically significant, were very small. 





FIGURE 4.2 



Total Test Achievement by Student ^uestidtinaire Reporting Groups 
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FIGURE 4.2 {Continued) 
Total Test Adiievement by Student Quiitionnarre Raporting Groups 
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AmotWrof Retding in Social Studies (compared with other classes) 
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Student Preference for Social Studies (In comparison to other classe: 
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FIGURE 4,2 (Continued) 



jVotal Test Achlavsmtnt by Student Quistionnaire Reporting Groupi 



Difficulty of Rtading (Vlattrlal In Social Studies (compared with other^classes) 
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How Students Feel About Living in their Host Nation 

GRADE 4: 
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Difficulty of readini . Results were much clearer reqardinq the 
''difficulty" of" reading in social studies' class Those students who 
found social studies reading of "much greater" difficulty scored from 
6%-7% (fourth *and eleventh grades) to -12^ (eighth grade): below the system 
.average. Those who found it "much easier" scored 4% (eighth grade) to 7%: 
(eleventh grade) higher than the average. ^ : 

Attitude ■toward host nat1ofi > Eighth- and elevehth-graders who 
definitely do riot like living in the fiost nation^-s^fipred 9%-10% below the 
system average* Differences at the fourth-grade level were statistically 
significant but small at Z%. 



Acquire Knowledge About Human Beings and Their, Social, Natural^ and 
Man-Mgide Envi ronment _ . - . . . 

^ Overview , Within this, topic area, three objectives were testey-at ' 
^grades four ahd eight, and two obj ect Ives were tested at the eleventh»grad 
level. The objectives assessed were focused heavily on knowledge of basic 
social studies concepts. Performance reflected the introdudtory nature of 
the objectives: these objectives generally represented the highest achieve 
ment demonstrated by eighth- and eleventh-graders but substantially lower 
performance by^ourth-graders. . Figure 4.3 displays results for each grade 

■ . ^ / . . . = . ■ " . 

■ - Fourth 4rade . Student perf ormance was quite consistent across the 
three 'objectives" In this topic area* Of the four or five Items for each 
"objective/ fourjth»graders answered an average of 64,8%-69,5% correctly. 
Their knowledge of groups that humans form /(Objective 1) ranged from a 
high of 87% correct on an item assessing recognition of a "club" (versus, 
a government, family, or community) to a low of 54^ correct cm an Item 
rMuirIng recognitton of a group of agg-peers (interestingly^ 38% of 
fourth-graders appear to believe that a group of school friends are 
alike in "religion" rather than "ages"). 

Performance on Objective 2, assessing. knowledge of group functions, 
showed a similar range among fourth-graders. While the average for the. 
objective was 64.8% correct, 49% of fourth-graders knew the purpose of 
UNICEF, while 87% knew that "governments" are responsible for makirig- 
laws In most countries- On Objective 3, asseping knowledge of cultural 
universaTs, performance was somewhat more even -across three of the. four 
itemr: 55%»59% of fourth-graders knew that "shelter" and "cToth11ig" are^ 
* basic needs, while "money" is not universal. However^ many more students 
(88% of them) recognized the universal "no smoking sign." 
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■ , FIGURi 4.3 

StudtnrParformancir . . 

and them Siaaiai, Natural dhd Man-IViadt inviroi^^^ 
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jGRADE 4 

1, Identifies groups that humSn^form 

£. ' Describes functions of groups ' ^ 

3. I dtntifiei cultural universals 

GRADE 8 

h Deicribti functions of basic inititutnons 

2, Idehtiflis cultural univerials ' ' 

3, Describes patterns of settlement 



GRADE 11 . 

1. Describes functions of groups and 
consequences of changes 

2. Describes functions of basic = 
institutions; how and why they 
change 
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« • &i qhW'l'rydel , ■ Average perf orfnaiice of'^el ghth-graders on the three - 
•■ object1vp5"f^^ this topic area ranged frorri a low of 68.5% correct on de- 
"^^scrib^nf ^ufittions of institutions (Objective 1) to a high- of 74.5%-76.6% 

'Correct on identifying cultural universals (Objective 2) and patterns of 
iv'settlement (Objective |) ,> respectively.. Performance on Objectiye 1 was 
quite variable: for example, 791 of e1ghth**graders knew that "religious"., 
institutions provide for spiritual needs, but' fewer (57%) knew that the ' 
"Constitution" states civil rights of U.S. citizens (many, 29%, thought 
the "Declaration of Independence" did w), . 

A similar range was observed on Objective 2 relating to cultural . 
■ universals. For example, 97% of eighth-graders knew "food" to be a basic- 
need, while 63%, recognized "shelter" as suchr even fper (54%), jreqagn-tzed// 
the universal nature of "marriage;' (as opposed to, "cThr1sttanity"V ''Engl>sh 
language," and "collective farming;";). Perf prman.Ge- was slightly hTgher, as 
a rule, on items for Objective 3 rlgardi-ng patterns of settlement. The 

- large majority (86%-91%) of .eighth-graders couTd identify a "v1 1 1 age" and 
"tribe, '"'78% knew that "contiiunities" probably, preceded "cities," "states, 

, an,d Vs^tipns"! and fewer (63%-66%) recognized the definition of "nomads" 

• ,and.''hationk''^. ... • , . .. 

'=.'■*'■' ■ - • ' ■ ' 

' '' ' Eleventh-grade. Performance of eleventh-graders was higher on the 
two objectives in' this topic area than on any other objectives: •83.4%' 
correct on understanding changing functions of groups (Objective 1) and 
" 77.6% correct on' undenstanding. changing, functions of >nstitutions 

(abject1\^e 2). Scaring on all five items for Objective 1 was in the ■ 
eighties: ao%-87% of el eventh-gr^ers k,new the functions of "shimans" . 
•and "dictators," understood "separation of church and state", growth of ■ 
"chtld care centers," and the fact.'that "automation and mass produg.tion" 
has tended to .replace skilled, craftspeople. , 

Scoring was: almost as high on items for Objective; 2. Highest perfor- 
mance (88%) was on an' item requiring recognition- that "movement toward 
sociaT equality for women" is a factor in the development of female clergy 
in'iom^ religions. About 78%-,79% of ^leventh-graders saw increasing 
health care costs as a factor encouraging socialized medicine ahd lower 
Jabor and resource costs in some foreign couiltrtes as, ,oontr,1but.ing td\'" , 
i^'*%ieritan business .developement overseas. ' ' i • 



Analyze Relationships Between Human Beings and Their Social Environment 



Overview. Within this topi'c area, three objectives -were assessed 
at the fourth- and eighth-grade levels, fbur at the eleventh-grade level . 
The performance pattern across the objectives varied cons i derabij' from 



.^nde to, grade. . Results are shown graphical lyr.iri figure 4 M^^ 
.fourth-graders, two of the three object fves .refTected the 
performance of all obJect1\ms for that gr'a'de -level i the tfiird (Objective 4) 
was relatively high (77,.,4%) Eighth-grader^s scored relatively ■ low on al 1 ' 
three objectives ( 60. l^iee.SK: correct):. Among eleventh-graders,' ■perfor- 
mance ranged from a low of 58. 8X correct on 'Objective 3 to a high of 74.9% 
on 0bjective-.4i -the other two objectives, 5 and 6, were somewhat below the- 

,!"^di'^n:4pr. thef; grade at approximately 6 



Fourth grrte .. Students performed rather "well on:the, two items."^ ^ 
related to identifying, influences on individual behavior ■(ebjectlve 4) . 
Between 77%, and 79% recognize^ that: (a) early school experiences help 
one learn to get along with others, and (b) one's parents are the deter- 
mining faotor in. wTiat language , one first learns to speak. ■ ' 

■ ': ' ■ ' . ' - - 

Performance o.f 'fourth-grader's was not as high on Objective ^5 (recog- 
nizing significant contributiohs ;of individuals): 76%-78% knew of the 
contributi'ohs of Thomas Edison and the Wright brothers; however, somewhat 
fewer (-59%^'63%) knew of Martin Luther King, Jr.'s ciyil rights work and' 
Abraham Lincoln's efforts to free staves, and only 42%'IView of Harriet ' 
..Tubman's work. , -: 

Fourth-graders scored least Well on Objective 6 dealing with contri- 
butions of ethnic groups. The majority of students (75%-??,%) recognized " 
contributions of. American Indians, but by contrast, only 13% knew that our 
number system is Arabic in origin. • . .. ' 

' - . ■■ " ' . ■ , . -v.. ■ . ■ ■ - . , 

^ , Eighth grade. ^ On the whole, eighth-graders ■performed at -about the 
same level as did fourth-graders on recognizing' coirtributions of individ- 
uals (Objective 4), answerin.g correctly an average of 66.8%. of the itemsv'- 
Two. Items for this objective wfere^pdministered to both of these, grade 
levels: many mdre eighth-graders 'than fourth-graders knew of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. , ^ ( 78% vs., 59%) and. Harriet Tubman (80% vs. 42%). However, slower 
proportions of, eighth-graders answering correctly two items on Mahatma" 
GandhJ (58%) and George -Washington Carver (47%) lowered the average for 
the cftjective. . ' - ■ : ' . - . ' ^ 

•■■ :V;; . -T''" -■• ■ 'V-; , . # - 

Average eighth gradi pgrtormlrice was also low (60.1%) on Objective 6 
regarding ':tontr1but1on|vpf. ethnic groups. Three of '^heir six., items dupli- 
cated those administered to fourth-graders and eighth-graders i-substantiany 
outperformed the younger students; for example, 70% (vs. 40%) knew of .the 
English influence on the American way of life, and 25% (vs. 13%) knew about 
our Arabic number system. (Even more eleventh-graders, 78% and 35%, 
respectively, answered these two items correctly.) Perf ormance was a.t the 
median, for this obJeQtive on two other eighth grade items: 66%-67% knew 
about AHec influe./ice. in' South ^America and. Cuban- influence In Florida. , 



; ^ FIGURE 4^4 
Studant Performance r 
Analyse RtlatiQnshlps Bttvwefn Human Beings 
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Objectives 



' GRADE 4 ' ■ -V 

4. Identifies influences of groups and 
institutions on individuals : 



?-B^ Identifies signiipcaht contributibni of 
V individuals and groups 



6.. Explains contributiocis of ethnic groups 
to a culture ^ . 



.GRADE 8 

%4. ^Identifi#y significant contributions of 
individuals arid^roups 



5. Explains ailocatipn, pse and 
conservation -©thurfian resources 



6, Explains contributions of ethnic gHoufts 
.fto a culture^ 



GRADE 11 V 

3, 'Describes major changei. ln peoples' 
^lives , 




4, Describes facts affecting change 

5. Explains allocatipn, use and 
conservation of human resources 



6. ExpJains contributions of ethnic groups 
^ .to a culture ^ V 
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On the third eighth-grade objecti ve in "this topic area (Objective 5, 
Human ResDurces), performance ranged widely from 73% to 45% correct. For 
example^ or^ly 46% recognized that discrimination against minorities in the 
U^S- represents "a major waste of .Humah resources,'' while 12% knew that 
the growing use of computers has forced many people to "learn new skills 
and find new jobs." " 



El eventh grade . - Within this topic area, eleventh-grade'performance 
was lowest on Objective 3 (58*8%) which required knowledge of historical 
events and trends that affected ^American life, 'About 60%»65% of eleventh- 
graders could identify the effect of the Industrial Revolution on urban 
centers, several effects of the women's movement, and the effect of 
increasing mo'billty on family life. Average performance on the objective 
was lowered, however, by the fact that only about 44% of eleventh-graders 
^ould relate scientific discoveries to decline in religious faith/ 

\ Performance was somehwat higher on two other objectives (about 65% 
correct). Regardirig human resources^ (Objecti ve 5) , eleventh-graders were 
relatively consistent: 72%-74K knew about China's comparatively heavy 
emphasis on human resources in farming and construction trades and about 
the likely need for increased social services In a rapidly growing, newly 
industrialized community. Only si i ghtly fewer (64%-67%) knew that, 
historical ly, "labor" represents the largest U.S, allocation of human 
resources and that industrialization tends to decrease allocations of 
human resources. By contrast to Objective 5 , el eventh-graders ' average 
performance on Objective 6 represented a wide range across the six items 
tested, including the 35% and 78% noted earlier regarding 'Arabic numerals 
and English influence, respectively, as well as 83% answering correctly 
regarding the Spanish-American influence in the U.S. Southwest. ^ 

^The highest performance (74.9%) of eleventh-graders in this topic 
area was on Objective 4 requiring understanding of factors affecting 
social change. While about half of eleventh-graders recognized a major 
reason for social upheaval in the Mideast following discovery of oil, many 
more (76%-S7%) recognized effects of such factors as a growing awareness 
of equal rights, the first Soviet satellite launching. Increasing urban 
traffic problems, and improvements in the quality of health care. 



Analyze Relatio ns h ips Between Huma ns and Th eir Natural and Man-Made 
Environment " 



Qv erv i ew. Within this topic area, two objectives were assessed 
at each of grades four and eleven, three at grade eight. An objective 
assessing understanding of human adaptation to physical environment 



■u 



(Objective 8 for grades four and eight, Objective 7 for eleventh-graders ) 
showed average performance just about the median for all three grades 
(75.2%, 69.7%, and 71,3%, respectively) . Note that none, of the items 
assessing this objective were the same for any two grade levels* On 
identifying geographical features (Objective 7 for both fourth and eighth 
grade) /performance was somewhat below the median for fourth grade, just 
above the median for eighth grade; two of the five items were identical at 
the two age. levels. Eighth-graders performed somewhat better on explaining 
effects of technology (Objective 9); but among eleventh-graders, this same 
objective (#8) represented their third lowest performance (51.2% correct). 
Figure 4.5 graphs results for objectives in this topic area. 



FQurth grade . Performance varied widely across the items assessing 
geographical knowledge (Objective 7), While 77%-82% knew that "equator" 
has the warmest climate, that the "Rockies" are a U.S, mountain range, and 
that "Hawaii" is the state which is composed entirely of Islands, far fewer 
could locate the world's largest desert in "Africa" (59%) or locate on 
topographical map the most likely site for a city (30%), 

As compared with the Objective 7 average (65.3% correct), fourth- 
grade performance on Objective 8 was higher (75,2%). The objective 
assessed knowledge of methods of adapting to the physical environment. 
High percentages of fourth-graders (81-91%) recognized the adaptive 
functions of "tunnels" and "bridges" and ways of compensating for scarce, 
resources (as In using "snow" to bui 1 d houses) . Many fewer recognized, 
"skyscrapers" as a way of conserving building space (59%) and the use 
of dikes^ as a way to "make more land available for farming" (50%), 

■ ^ i 

Ei ghth grade . Eighth-graders scored fairly consistently on a set of 
five different items assessing the same objective regarding adaptation to 
physical environment. On this, Objective 8, their average score was 69.7% 
correct, and the proporti ons ansWteri ng correctly specific items ranged 
from 59%-77%* While 67%-7a% understood the use of "terraces" to adapt 
^land for farming and the adaptation of sod as a building material by early 
sett! -^.^ slightly more (77%) understood the function of "reservoirs" and 
the pu. pose of the Panama Canal, ^ 0$ 

. - .1.: . . ^ 7 

Eighth-graders' score pattern was somewhat similar on Objective /, J 
which assessed knowledge of geographical features (average 69,2% correct|^; 
While 59% could locate on a map the likely site for a city (versus 30% of 
fourth-graders, noted ear 1 ier) and ,1 ocate "Australia" entirely south of 
the equator, slightly more (61%) knew that "hurricanes" are the type of 
storm that often^begin in tropical climates. In contrast, 88% (versus 77% 
of fourth-graders, noted earlier) knew that the "equator has the warmest 
climate," and 80% knew that the climate of most of the U.S. is "temperate," 
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Student Pe^ormancer 

Apilyze Rilationships Between Human Beings 
and their Natural and Man^Made Environment 



Objectives 



GRADE 4 



7. Identifies geographical features 



8.' Describes ways of adapting to physical 
environment 



GRADE 8 



7. Identifies geographical features 



8. Descrifaes, ways of adapting to physical 
environment 



9. Explains effects of ■technology 



GRADE 11 



7. Describes ways of adapting to physical 
environment 



8. Expl^ir^s effects of technology 
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The pattern of eighth-grade iDerfprmance on items assessing knowledge 
of 'the effects of technology resulted in a slightly higher average score 
for Objective 9. About four-fifths of the students could relate "collec- 
tors" to "solar" energy and "automobiles" with "air" pollution. Lowest; 
performance far this objective was on 'an item requiri^ng understanding 
that "spraying insecticides to kill harmful insects;' is dangerous 'in 
that it may al«o "kill useful insects"^ (53% answered correctly). '-^ 



. El eventh grade . Performance was relatively high (71.3%) on 'Objec- 
tive 7 assess in g"l<nowl edge of ways of adapting to physical environment. 
Four-fifths of eleventh-graders knew that "strip-mining" causes "soil 
erosion, "'"and 'three-quarters could Identify a factor likely to cause^ 
"an upset. in the balance of ecosystems." Lowest performance (54% correct 
was on Identifying the purpose of a "dike." ^ 

1 

By contrast, eleventh-grade scores were relatively low on the four- 
items assessing Objective 8. About 60% knew that advancing technology a 
Irreversibly cause extinction of certain wildTlfe species, and a similar 
proportion could identify effects of diverting river water. Far fewer 
knew that "extensive burning of fossil fuels" has resulted in a "rise in 
atmospheric tlmperature" (49% correct), and that nuclear power plants 
cause "thermal" pollution (34% correct). . 



Understand Decision-Making Processes 



" ' 'Ove rview . Within this topic area, two objectives were assessed at " 
the fourth-gra'de level, three at the eighth-grade and ;s,ix at the eleventh- 
grade. The two fourth-grade Objectives (9 and IQ) repi^esented the highest 
performance exhibited by students at that level (79.1% and 85.5% correct). 
Among eighth-graders, performance was relatively high in one case (73.6% 
correct on Qbjactlve 10 regarding structure and function of government), 
but relatively low on the remaining two (61.0% and '67.4% correct on Objec- 
tives 12 and 11, respectively). Of the six objectives assessed at the 
eleventh-grade level five showed average performance below the median for 
the grade, and- two of these were the, lowest of all eleVenth-gfa^ objec- 
tives. Figure 4.6 displays scores forall grades on the objectives in 
this .topic area. . 



FoLir th-'gnade . On' all five items involving examples of decisions 
and decision-makers (Objective 9), between 71% and 87% of fourth-graders 
answered correctly. These scores indicated that the large majority of 
students recognized, dec 1s1 on-making roles of , for example, "teachers, 
one's "boss," and "American voters" (to elect the U.S. President). 



FIGURE 4.6 
Studf nt Performance: 
Understind ^eci§ion''Makjng Prociisal 



jectives 



GRADE 4 ' • 

9. Gives exampies of decisions and 
decisioh-makers - = ^ 



10. Knows reasons for rules and laws in 
society 



GRADE 8 

10. Identifies structure and function of 
government 



11. Identifies rights of individuals in 
U,S, Constitution 



12. Compares decision-making in different 
political and economic systems 



GRADE 11 

identifies rights of individuals in 
" U.S. Constitution 
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10. ixpiains branches of federal 
government 



11, Identifies division of power among 
Jevels of government 



12. Describes interests and influ|nces op^ 
^ U.S. organizations C 



13, Compares dectsion^making in differfent 
pqlitical and economic systems 



14. Explains interactions among nations 
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Fourth-grade perf oriTiance was; even higher on Objective 10 (and 
extremely uniform across th€ five ^tems) on understanding reasons for ' = 
rules and laws 1n society. Between* 85% and 87% correctly answered each 
item. Thus, We large majority recognized the^r^asons for such things 
as "speed limits,*' "leash laws" for dogs, arftl. " 1 aws against crime," 



■ Eighth grade . Objective 10 on Identifying structure andlfunction 
of government showed relatively high average performance (73,6%) at this 
grade level/ Between three-quarters and four-fifths recognized the 
•^mayor" as the head of town government, the "chief of pol ice" as ma^inly 
reponsible for maintaining law and^- order , and the "board of education" 
as usual ly responsible fbr hiring and firing teachers in a school system. ^ 
Only half of the eighth-graders, however, 'knew that a school superinten- 
dent in the U.S. is responsible for "planning the school's yearly budget." 

'By contrast to Objective 10, scores of eighth-graders were rela- 
tively low on Objective 11 (Gonstitutlonal rights: ^67.4% correct) 
and Objective 12 (comparative dects1on-mak1ng: 61/0% correct). On. 
Objective 11, for example, between 63% and 69% identified the right to 
attend any church, the baSis for the right to vote, and the protection 
against "unreasonable search" of one's home. On Objective 12, for 
example, between 56% and 60% knew that; (a) a Prime Minister leads a 
"parliamentary" government, ( b) that in a dictatorship the ruler makes 
and enforces laws, (c) that the "one-p^rty system" characterizes a 
cofTmunist state, and (d) a democracy^is distinguished from a dictator- 
ship by the fact that citizens "have a voiee" 1n government. 



. Eleventh grade . Of the six eleventh-grade objectives in this topic 
area the si ng le one above the median for the grade was Objective 9 on 
U.S. Constitutional rights ( 68 .1%) . About J2% of eleventh-graders identi- . , ^ ' 
fled the right to "attend any" church" (compared to 69% of eighth-graders, 
noted earlier), the ^'right to legal counsel," and yie protection against ^ 
*«cruel and unusual punishment." Average performance on the objective was 
covered by scoris on two other items: about half of eleventh-graders 
Understood "the ban on double jeopardy" and "due process of law." ; , 

Scores were considerably lower on all remaining objectives for this 
topic area. On Objective 10 regarding branches of federal government, 
60%-6B% knew that the U.S. Senate must approve treaties with foreign 
countries, that the Supreme Court can declare an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutionaii and that it takes a "two-thirds majority of both houses" to 
override a Presi denti al veto. Even fewer eleventh-graders knew that the t 
Senate must approve appointments to the Supreme Court (51% correct) and, 
to the President's Cabinet (39% correct). 
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Lowest performance on any eleventh-grade objective (average 40.3% 
correct) was observed on Objective 11 on identifying division of power 
among levels of government. The majority (65%) of eleventh-graders J<new 
that funds for interstate highways come from both "state -and federi/" ■ 
sources; slightly over, half (53%) knew that a "governor" couTd request 
National Guard troops in a local emergency; afid even fewer (41%) demon- 
strated ■ understanding of the Supreme Court's role in adjudicating the 
constitutionality of a; law. Only 14% of all eleventh-graders knew that " 
It takes a "three-fourths majority of the state legislatures" to amend 
the U.S. Constitutton , ,' V 

Objective 12 assessed undystanding of interests and influences of 
U.S. organizations; the 65.4% fverage scorairepresented wide-ranging 
performance across the items. While 81% of eleyenth-graders recognized ' 
that environmental groups are likely to favor development of "solar" 
energy,'only 47% recognized that groups that oppose school busing are 
likely to argue in favor of "maintaining neighborhood schools." Between 
59% and 64% knew that "publicizing exarriples of discrimination" is a way 
to express objections to unfair employment "practi ces or that "a national 
health program" is likely to be favored by groups assisting low-income 
f ami I i es , 

Objective 13 represented the second lowest performance (49.5% 
correct) of eleventh-graders. On comparing decision-makin|i in different 
systems, performance ranged from a high of 77% correct on ftcognizing 
citizens' "voice" in democratic government (noted earl 1er,' 757% among . ' 
eighth-graders) to a low of 38%-39% correct oni (a) social 1st, "workers" 
theorectlcal coll.fictive ownership of the'means of production and distribu- 
tion, and (b) "pr*ivately-owned means of production" as the basis tor eco- 
nomic decisions in a can^talist system. Further, 44%-48%. knew that econo- 
mic investments ig a capitalist system are . control led primarily by "private 
rather than governmental dec isi ons" . and that in a communistrcountry, eco- 
nomic decisons are based on the principle "from each 'according to ability, 
to each according to need." 

There was a considerable spread in the scores on individual' items 
assessing Objective 14, on understanding interactions among nations (aver- 
age 60.6% correct). While 80% of eleventh-graders could 'identify the main 
purpose of the United Nations and 74% recogni'zed the U.S. as "an ^important 
market for Japanese manufactured goods," only 42%-45% demonstrated an 
understanding of China's desire to improve relations with the U.S., or of 
the purposes for firming the European Common Markrt. fen middle ground: 
63%-68% understood that "the question of rights of Arabs living in Israel" 
has-been an obstacle to peace in the mideast and that uhdirdeveloped . 
nations have traditionally been suppliers of'-'' raw materials and other' 
natural resources" to more developed nations. 



Analyze Conf 1 1ct .and the Impact It H as on Indivi dual and Group 
Rel ati onships ^ . 

Overview, Within this topic area, two objectives were assessed at the 
fourth- and eleventh-grade levels, one at the eighth-grade level. Fourth- 
graders performed relatively well on identifying souses of conflict . 
(Objective 11: 73.8% correct) and giving examples W constructi ve ways to 
harr^e. conf 1 ict (Objective 12: 77.8% correct). The same was true among 
eleve|tT-qraders: 75.8% correct on identifying ways people react to con- 
f Tict/ (Oiijecti ve 15) and 70.5% correct on identifying and evaluating ways 
peopfe have handled conflict (Objective 16). In confrast, Objective 13 for 
eighth-graders (on identifying ways people react to' conflict) represented 
the lowest performance (59.5% correct) of any objective at this grade 
level. Figure 4t7 graphs results at each grade level for objectives in ..; 
th is topi c area, . ^ 



Fo urth" grad e. ^ On Objectfvve 11, between 82% and 85% of fourth- 
graders recognized different iaeas and unwillingness to share as sources 
of conflict. In contrast, feweV (58%-59%) demonstrated understanding of 
a conflict-of-interest situat>dn and a control-struggle situation. On ^ 
Objective J2, performance tended to be higher. The large majori|y of 
fourth-graders could give the following constructive ways of handling 
conflict in given situations: taking turns (91% correct); talking about 
problems (84% correct); voting (83% correct); and letting "a court decide" 
(73% correct). 



; Eighth grade.- Roughly half of eighth-graders, answered correctly 
on three of the five items assessing Objective .13: identifying ways 
people r^act to conflict. Each of these items involved predicting a 
reaction in a given conflict situation :(e.g. , giving' warning or making 
cqncessjons) . Performance was slightly better oil the other two items^ 
which involved understanding the usefulness of "joining together to make 
.complaints known" (75% correct) and active opposition to events contrary 
to one's cause (62% correct). 



Eleventhv grade. The latter item on active apposition was also 
adminTstered to""el eventh-graders to assess this Objective (#15 for this 
grade level). 'E leventh-graders scored sornewhat higher at ■'75% correct. 
On two other items administered to both grade levels, 15%-19% more 
eleventh-graders than eighth-graders answered correctly. Also notable 
is tb#* in response to the notion that high school students often eKperi', 
ence conflicting pressures to. use their time In different ways^ 79% 
indicated that the most effective reaction is to ''res-pect others' advice 
bl/t resolve to make their own decisions." . ; , ■ 



FIGURE 4 J 
Student Performance: 
Analyze Conflict and the Impact it has on 
Individual and Group Relationships 
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Eleventh-graders answered four quest ior/s'^assef^ing Objective 16 
requiring understanding of /ways pdople(ha|\^ handlea conf 1 ict. Their 
responses indicated that 76%-@0% underS^f the us^^^f ijiternationfl.: 
treaties and the United Nations, while 61%-67% recdinized court order 
and voter ref efendums/ as means of settjing disputes. 
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V. PROBLEM SOLVING 



Int roduGtion 



In addition to the assessment of cognitive goals measured by tHe 
.■paper-and-plncir tests, the DoDDS Comprehensive Social Studies Evaluation 
included an. effort to assess another major DoDDS goal: development\Of 
students' problem-solving skills. -The 'student, interviews provided an 
ppportumty to administer exercise's designed "to' assess the- effectiveness 
of particular aspects of students' "thinking skills." Interviewers 
observed the ways in which students approached problems processed 
information, and-sought solutions. 

„ Two "problem situations" were presented' as part of each student 
interview. The two problem situations administered to fourth-graders 
are presented below, followed by, the two administered to eighth- and 
eleventh-graders. A summary of the findings is included in each case. 



Grade 4: ft^oblem Situation I ^ , ' " 

' '■ . ■ ' — ' . '- — ', ■ 

The problem. Fourth-grade students were presented with the followlnq 
situation: , - 

"Let's pretend you have found an object. It Is a piece of twisted- , 
black iron, about a foot long. -It is from Africa. You want to bring 
It to school and show 1t to your class. You have to' ff rid out every- 
thing .you can about the object; then you can tell your classmates 
about it." . 



Students were asked what they would need to knaC about this object to tell 
their class about it.' They were then told that- It was cal led a "Tonga" 
and^was usedjby the.Mandingo Tribe. They were asked what they would do to 
find out mora about it. They were then told that the Mandingo people used 
the Tonga "to buy foqdXand other things" and they were asked if they knew 
of something "we use in^our lives that is like the Tonga,." Students were 
also called upon to summ arize the information and draw conclusions about 
the Tonga and to suggest other -things that their classmates might want to 
know about the Tonga. 



a. 
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The purpose. Problem Situation I was designed to evaluate fourth- 
graders* skills in: . ^ . ' 

{1) ' generating relevant questionSt ' ' ^ 

' \ (2) identifying, relevant and reliable sources of information, 
. (3) dt^awing Inferences and coming to a logical conclusion, 
, , , (4) summarizing information, and " ^ ' V % 

(50 Identifying areas for further investigation. " " 

The results . Over half of the f 0L/rth»graders were able to qenerate' 
relevan^t questions about the Tonga* Epiamples of appropriate questions 
were:/ "What is 1t?% ''What is it.u&ea for?" and "How did it get here?" 
Less appropriate questions included: "Is 1t special?" and "How wide is 
it?" 

- A somewhat larger number (over two-thirds^ of students were able 
to identify relevant and ra31able sources of information for finding out 
about the Tonga. The source^of information most commonly mentioned by 
fourth graders was the encyclopedia, k number of other students ihdfcated 
that they would go to the library to search oirt books about the subject. 

When the students were, told that the Tonga^ was used to buy. food and 
other things -and asked to 'name "something else *that is used in the same 
way as the Tonga," about three-quarters of t^e f ourth^graders were able to 
draw the conclusion that the Tonga was like money. Similarly, most -ijf the 
students were able to summarize the information about the Tonga to report 
to their class. Fewer than half, of the students could think of anytTiing 
e1.se their, classmates would like to know. Of those who could, a majority 
thought their classmates would want to know more about'how they found the 
Tonga, Others thought their classmates would like to know more about the 
people who made it or how it was made, * ^. 

' Smmar^, While most of the fourth-grade students , demonstr^ated effec- 
tive problem-soTving skills, a sizable number of the students at this level 
were lacking in some of the problem-solving skills examined. As a whole, 
the fourth-graders were able to identify approprfate sources of information 
for problem solving, to summarize information, and to dr^aw a logical conclu 
sion. However, fourth-graders were somewhat less able to generate relevant 
questions for problem solving. 



- G^^adl 4: Problem Sit uat i on 11 . ' ■ ' ^ ' \ \ ' ' " 

The probTem. The second situat'lonVpreserited to fourth-grade students 
was^. as f 0(1:1 ows: ... ^ . . ^ ... v " , 

"Let's pretend that your teacher^told you about two films you cbuld 
watch, ^ Both are about the effects of smoking cigarettes. One film 
was developed by the government and the other by,, a cigarette company," 

Students were asked to choose which f ilm the^ would watch" and to ' 
Indicate why they made that choice. The students 'were also asked about - 
flow they would validate the conclusions of the films. 



The purpose. In Problem' Situatioh 11, fourth-graders were called upon 
to demonstrate skills in: v ■ ' ^ 



identifying several relevant and reliable sources of informa- 
tion, 

(2) analyzing" and syhthesizing Informatidn oBtafned from vaMdus 
sources, and 

(3) validating the outcomes of (nvestigation,^ 

The results. Two-thirds of the students interviewed said they would . 
choose to view the government film on the effects of cigarette smok'ing. 
Most of the others said they would choose the^cigara film. 

Only a very small number of students said they would w^ant to watch "both" 

films, the answer considered most balanced. However, the wording, af the 

question was such that students may have assumed a forced choice of one 
or the other, ^ , 

Most of the fourth-graders were able to give approprtate reasons 
for their choice of a film. The most frequent reasons 'given for choosing 
one film over the other were that the source of the film not chosen was 
in some way deceptive, or that the source of the chosen film "gives facts" 
^"or "tells the truth,'' Those few students who chose to watch both films 
indicated that they wanted to see both films 'to learn all there was to 
know about smoking.' " : ^ . ^' 

^ In^alftiost all cases, the fourth-graders were able to provide the 
interviewer with appropriate methods'for validating the conclusions of 




Vthe films. When asked how they would go about ' checking . if what the films 
sa'id were true: or \f a1 se, more than^ three-quarters of the f ourth^'gr|ders . 
tyere able to I'te >. spurce for^' vaVid^ing the findings. Of these, most 
indicated •thef.woi/l (J'^^ook ^in an ^erioyt lopedia ^r related book, A sizeable 
number 'of^ students indicated that they would ask another authority such 

• as a^doctor, parent, teacher, . scientist, or ■ government official. 

. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' ^ . ' 

Summary. Overa-ll, the fourth-grade students^rdid; demOTStrate an abil-. 
ity rJ'^SnllyzR Information sources by i dent i fying appropriate reasons for 
choosing one .film over another. (The fact that most students chose to rely 
vorr only' one source of i nf ormati on. was probably due, at least in part, to 
"the wording of the problem.) Similarly, students exhibited an ability to 
validate outcomes by suggestin^g sources of information for confirmation of 
the findings. , ' , 



'Grades 3 and 11: Probiem Si tuation I ^ . \ . 

The' problem. Student^ were asked ,/ '^What do ybu tKink are the most 
> immrtantTrobrins generally faciag 1 arge ci ti es?'' After the students had 
^riamed one nr . more problems, they were asked to select the one problem they 
would most tike to learn more about. They were then asked, "What questions 



would ynuask .about this problem to find out more about it?" and "Where 
- id you go for more information to answer the questionf^J you have? 



/ The p urpose . In Problem Situation I, eighth-'anti eleventh-grade stu- 
dent s^re^asked tb demon^strate the 'fq.l lowing ski! ?s: 

(1) identifying problems or issues appropriate for investigation,- 

(2) generating relevant' questions , and ^ ' 

(3) Identifying relevant and rel i able =sources of information. 

. - ^- ' ' 

The rPSults. As a whole, students were able to identify urban prob- 
lems Tri^w?F?"ipprnpriate for investiqation. The problems most commonly 
ritpd by students in both grades were pollution, crime, and overpopulation. 
\: Also' ment'ioned frequently by the eleventh-graders were, problems associated 
with unemployment and housing. . . 

Most students at both grade leveTs 'were able to . genirate "at least two 
relevant questions about a problem they had cited, and manywere able to ^ 



pose at' least three significant questions. Some of the frequently posed 
^questions Included: "What's the cause?", "How will all of this affect the 
future?", and "Who's to blame for the problem?" . ' ' ^ 

When the students were asked whire th.ey wQuld go for Information 
to answer ;the questions they posed, the vast majority were able to cite 
at least two relevant and reliable sources of information. Virtually all 
students were able to cite one good source of information. Sources of 
information cited by the students included the: library, the governmerit ' 
and the police depar Went. ' 



Summary. Overall, the students in Grades 8 and IT demonstrated 
an ability to identify a significant issue for investigation, generate 
appropriate questions for investigMing the issue, and identify relevant 
and reliable, sources of information for that ^investigation. While it 
is difficult to quantify a. student's ability to move logical ly from the 
identification of a problem to the appropriate investigation of the prob- 
lem, the transcripts of the. interviews demonstrate how effectively most 
of the eighth- and el e\?enth-grldej students, were able to do so, 

r ■ ^ ' ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ , - - ■ , ■ . U ' 

Grades 8 and 11; Problem Situation II ■ . ' 



The problem - The second problem .situation administered^ to eighth- 
and eleventh-grade students posed the following situation: • . 



"Imagine that you have received summaries of two new scientific 
studies, on nuclear energy. One was reported by the government and 
the other by an environmental association. Which of the reports ' ' 

would you Walit to read?" 

f] ' . , . ■ , ■ .■ - ■ ' , 

- After deciding which report they would read, students were'asked to 
explain their choice. The students were also asked how they would evaluate 
the reports if the two reports reached different cbnclusions and how they 
would validate the conclusions ff the reports reached the same conclusions. 



The purpose. In Problem Situation II, eighth- and eleventh-grade 
students were called upon to demonstrate the following skills: 



(i) identifying several relevant and reliable sources of informa- 
tion, "° . 



(2) analyzing and synthesizing Information obtained f ran. various' 
• - V sources, and ' ' ' . 

■;' (3) vaTidating the outcomes of investigation. 

' The results .' Fewer than one-quarter of the students at either grade 
level indicated that they wanted to read both of the reports, although. . 
eleventh-graders were somewhat more likely than eighth-graders to say so,. 
Because of the wording of the question, some students may have mistakenly 
assumed that they could choose only one report. ... 

As a whole, the students were able to generate appropriate reasons 
for choosing either one or' both of the reports. The most prevalent 
reasons for choosing the government report were that the government has 
better information than the environmental group, while the most common 
reason cited for choosing the environmental association report was that . 
the environmental association Is "coqcerned with the. environment and 
people." Those who chose to read both reports generally reported that 
they did so to get both sides of the story. 

When asked how they would decide which conclusion to accept if the 
two reports came.'to different conclusions, over half the students at both 
grade levels indicated that they would research the topic further and/or 
read both reports and decide. However, a sizable number of students said 
they didn't know how they would deal with the conflicting conclusions, or 
that the decision of which conclusion to accept would be a personal choice. 

When asked how they would go about checking to find out whether the 
conclusfons were correct if the two reports came to the same conclusion, 
about half the students indicated that they would do further research or 
would seek out other opinions. However, almost a quarter of the students 
indicated that they didn't know how they would go about checking the 
corft?kJs1ons. 



Summary . The vast majority of the eighth- and eleventh-grade students 
demonstrated an ability to identify sources of Information, to analyze that 
information and, ultimately, to validate outcomes. Whi le the students 
generalTy appeared to rely on a single source of Information, this may have 
been due to the wording of the problem which Implied a forced choice. The 
students did demonstrate an ability to analyze information and validate 
the outcomes of investigation, with most students Identifying appropriate 
strategies-'for analyzing disparate conclusions and validating the outcomes 
of the research. 



VI. SELF-ACTUALIZATION,' COMPETENCE 
IN- HUM^ RELATIONS AND/ 
CAREER ATTITUDES 



Intrpduction 



The purpose of this chapter 1s tc describe the results of student 
questionnaire and interview items that reflect on the attainment 6f two 
important DoDDS social studies goals: . 

• the development of a positive self-concept and movement toward 
self-actualization, and; 

• the developTient of a commitipent to the right; of self-deters 

for all human beings and a wmingness to take rational action in 
support of means for securing and preserving' human rights. 



The sections belovy present ' hi ghllghts'of responses, to. questionnaire and 
interview items addressing four areas: , 



• student moveraent toward self-actualization, 

'[ ■ ■ ' ■ = ^ 

• Student egalitarian attitudes toward nationality, raccp ethnic 
background, and sex, 

• attitudes toward careers and factors influencing career choices, 

• attitudes toward social studies* 



Self-Actual izatlon 



The area of self-actualization was assessed through a series of Items 
on the student questionnaire addressing the fol lowing questions* . 

(1) How realistic are student expectations of their performance on 

. tasks? " * 

(2) What degree of responsibility is taken by students in dealinq 
with others? 



Realistic Expectations . The, first area, realistic 'expectations, was 
assessed at all three .grade levels* Students were presented with a scale, 
containing 12 statements referencing how realistic the students' expecta-. 
tions were in performing tasks. Among the statements included were, for 
exampOA.' 'VI often try to do too much," "L.k.now there are some things I can. 
do better than other things," and "I usually do worse on tests than T 
expected." Students in grades eight and eleven responded to each statement 
on a 5cale from one to five ranging frorr) "strongly agree" to "strongly 
disagree" with the midpoint indicating that the student was undecided, For 
the fourth graders, a more Hmfted response format was used, with students 
indicating whether they agreed,' disagreed or were undecided for each state- 
ment.; ^ - f ^ ■ , . 

A composite score representing the average score for all items was 
obtained for each student, w^# a *low-t|i|ire representing extremely unrea- 
listic expectations and a. hl%psTOre ■M|)V'esent1ng extremely realistic 
expectations.. The results "WefevilmiUrhacross all three grades.^ Stu- 
dents exhibited, on the whole, mi ilflTy realistic expectations. At each 
grade TeveT, the average composite score was just aboM£ the midpoint in 
the range from extremely unrealistic to extremely' realistic expectations. 
Kewertheless, more than one-quarter of the students in grades eight and 
eleven "agreed" or "strongly agreed" that they did not" always finish what _ 
they started and often tried to do too much. Similarly, close to one-third 
(34-35%) of the fourth graders felt that they often try to do too much, , 
and that they often lose Interest in what they have started and leave it 
unfinished. Further', roughly a quarter of students at all grades felt 
tbat they usually did not do as well orl tests as they had expected. 

• A number of factors associated with the school and the student were 
examined to determine if 'they bore any relationship to how realistic the 
students' expectations were. The only significant difference was found 
in relation to eighth- and eleventh-graders' self-ratings of achievement 
level. Those who saw themselves as "A" or "B" students tended to have ^ 
somewhat more, realistic expectations than those who saw themselves as "C" 
or "D" ' studenjs, \ 

Re sponslbilitynn dealing with others . The second area examined 
within self-actual ikti on was the appropriateness of the students' behavior 
in dealing with others. This area was addressed for students in grades 
eight and eleven only. Students were presented, with a series orthree 
■hypothetical situations and a list of possible actions that could be_taken 
in response to each situation. Students were asked to choose the action 
they would be most likely to take In each situation. The response options 
varied in terms of their appropriateness for the situation presented. The 
more appropriate responses called for the student to take responsibility 
for his or her behavior, express his or her feelings, or demonstrate 
sensitivity to the needs of 'others. 
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. .The fifst situation supposes the following: the student has. completed 
the bept, geography project, in class and the teacher cal ls special attention 
; to the projfctin front of the class. Over half (56-59%)-of the students 
■in both grades eight and eleven indicated that after class they would say 
■ nothing, to their, friends but would tel l their parents about their good .. ■, 
work Tater lh the day r.- th'is represents an apprbpriate response, 

fewer than 10% of the students at both levels selected. the more desirable 
response, i.e;, telling ;your friends how good it feels' to be re 

The. second situation presented to the students Involved the student 
receiving a grade of "C-" for a social studies project completed hastily . ' 
the night before 1t wps due. The student felt the project deserved a 
grade of "B." Qver one-third (36%) of eighth-grade students and clos^ to 
one-half (48%) of eleventh graders chose the most appropriate response of 
taking responsibility in the incident, knowing. they could rfave given the 
task more effort and attention. However, close to half of the eig'hth 
graders (43%). and one-third of eTeventh.gradens (33%) selected a somewhat 
less appropriate response which involved accepting the grade but acknowl- 
edging no responsibility. 

The final situation involved the school newspaper editor criticizing ' 
the student unjustly in front of^'other members of the newspaper staff. 
About half (49-54%) of the students at both the eighth- and eleventh-grade 
levels selected the jnost appropirlate response of waiting for the editor to 
caki down and then trying to settle the matter. However, close to one- 
^ third of the students (29-30%) at both levels indicated that they, would 
tell the editor exactly what. they thought while everyone was llsrfning.* 



Egal i tari an Attitudes 



The extent to which student attitudes were eg. .U.* ian with respect 
to race, nationality, ethnic background, and sex. was. assessed at all three 
grade levels. Students were presented with a scale containing ten state- 
ments about equal opportunity for individuals of different raee, ethnic' 
background, national origin ..or gender, ^lor example^, "people of certain 
. races or religions should be kept out of ii^portant positions in our 
nation," and "most men work harder than women." Students in grades eight 
and eleven responded to each statement on a scale from 1 to 5 ranging from 
strongly disagree to strongly agree, with the midpoint indicating that the 
student was not certain. For the fourth graders a more limited response 
format was' used, with students indicating whether they feit each: statement 
was true or false. . ■ . 

A composite. score representing the average score for all items was 
obtained for, each student, with a low score indicating "not at all egali- 
tarian" and a high score indicating "extremely egalitarian." The results 



were similar across all three grades. Students attitudes weri, on. the 
^hole, quite egalitarian^ Close to half of the fourth graders^ however^ 
felt tha^ "most men work harder than women.'* 

An examination oT;f actors potentially contr-i but Ing to differences 1n 
egali tartan ism revealed the following: ■ v\ 

• There were no differences at any grade in stuc|ent attitudes toward 
. race, nationality,, sex and -ethn 1c background as a function, of the 

number of years the student had been in an overseas school , the 
regidn in which the: school was located,' or the branch of service 
with which the school was. affiliated. ' - ^ 

t For students in grade four/ th^ sex of 'the stude^^ had little . 
effect on attitudes toward race, sex^ nationality and ethnic 
background* HoweveT?, female students in grades eight and eleven 
tended to be more egalitarian in their attitudes than were male 
students 1n those grades, 

• Students at both the eighth- and eleventh-grade levels who saw 
themselves as ''A'* or "B" students, tended to be more egal itarian 
than thei!^' counterparts who saw themselves as "C" or "0" students* 



Career Attitudes - 

-Attitudes toward carfeers and career-related issues were assessed 
through both the student questionnaires and interviews. Students were 
asked to indicate the fields they found most and least interesting, the 
influence of school on career decisions, and what factors they felt 
influenced career decisions, . 

Most and least interesting careers . Students wefe asked to select, 
from a list of social" studies" related fields, which fields they found most 
and least interesting. While no one. field was selected as most interest - 
ing by as many as one-quarter of thfr students In grades four or eight, 
more than a quarter af the eleventh graders (28%) selected psychology |£ 
the field they found most interesting* When asked to indicate which field 
they found least interesting , no one field was seen as least interesting 
by as many as "one-quarter "of the students in grades^ four or eleven. 
However , close to one-third of the eighth grade students (30%) found the 
field of pQllticarscience to be . least Interesting. . 

When eighth- and eleventh-grade students were asked during Interviews 
what career or occupation 'they were interested i^ pursuing after high 



school, the most conmpnly' cited pccupations for both groups, were medical, 
military service, related, or science careers. Business careers were cited 
. frequ'ehtly, but only among the eleventh-grade students. Not surprisingly, 
a larger number of students 1n eleventh grade (51%) had either chosen a 
career already;, or ha^u good idea of their career chofce, than students in 
'eighth grade (42%), " 

Influence of school on career decisions . Seventy percent of the-' 
ajghth-grade students felt that class d1scusslQns "helped some" or "helped^, 
a lot" 1n understanding careers, while 58% of the elevantH-grade students 
felt this was the case. When presented with a 1 ist of . five Influences on 
career choices, about two-thirds of the students in grades eight and eleven 
(62%-68%) felt that ''school courses you enjoy and in which you do well" • 
shou Id have the greatest irif luence on career choice. 



Factors which influence jo b opportun ities ,. Students in grades four, 
eight and elevejn were presented with a list of nine factors which might be 
viewed as limiting future Job opportunities. For &ach factor,. the student 
indicated whether or not they felt the factor would InfTuence the type of 
job he or she would get. "Your abilities and skills-' as a determinant of 
the type of job you get was selected more often than any other factor ^ 
listed (70-92% of students at all levels). '^Your grades in school" and 
"your health" were also seen as factors' infltiencing the type of Job one . 
gets by more than two-thirds (67-79%) of the students. Over one-third 
(37%)jOf the fourth graders (as compared with about 20% of eighth and 
^pleventh graders) saw sex as an influence on the kind of Job one gets. 

Factors which influence career decisions . Virtually all (94»96%) of \ 
the students in grades eight and eleven surveyed felt that "a pergon should) 
examine hts or her own abilities before deciding on a career." Surpri.s- ^ 
1pgly, close to half (48%) of .the eighth grade students, and one-third 
(31%) of the eleyenth graders felt that "a person should decide by himself 
or herself which career to choose^, not ask for advice from other people." 
Over three-quarters (77%»85%) at both levels indicated that they did not " 
consider money to be the most important factor In making a career choice. 
Similarly, over three-quarters (76-80%) did not feel' that "a person who 
does well in school should only consider careers that require a college 
educati on. .... 

Attitudes Toward Social Studies 



Students were asked a series o'f questions about school subject pref- 
erences and their attitudes toward social studies* The areas assessed 




included mtist\and least liked subjects, the arnount and difficulty of 
assignments 1n,Soci^a-l ^studieSs and perceptions of the usefulness ^ind^' 
Importance of socta:T studies, . '\ - ^ 



Subjects liked best . When students in. grade four, were aske^ what, 
s^ubject they' liked bestV the most frequently cited cogent areas were 
mathematics;; (30%) anf^t (25%), Students in grade etght most often 
mentioned physical educ*1iTon ( 300; a the sufaject they liked best, while 
social studies was the most frequently preferred subject among the, elev- 
enth graders (27%), ; . , ; " ; ■ ' \ 

Subjects liked least . - When asked, which subject thei^ Hked least the 
most frequently cited area across all three grade levels . was mathematics 
iZS%-35%)f One-^quarter of the students 1n grade eight also cited science' 
^as their /east liked subject. ^ 



Preferred social studies topics . Students Interviewed were asked . 
whi ch topic area covered tn social studies during the/past year they liked 
most. The most frequent>y mentioned topics among the fourth graders, were k 
those relating to other countries and culture!* Over half the students in 
grades eight and eleven cited learning about wars as tht topic they liked 
most * ; ^ ; ^ 

. Amount of time sp ent learni ng about social studies . About three- 
quarters of the students In all three grades felt that "about the right 
amount of time" was being spent learning about social studies. ^ 



Amount of reading In s ocial Itudles , When asked to compare the 
amount of reading they do 1n social studies to the amount of reading^ 
done 1n other-<l asses, close to three-quarters of both eighth- and elev- 
enth-grade stud&nts (69=72%) felt that the amount of reading in social \ 
studies was "about the^same" or ''somewhat greater than" that encountered 
in other classes,. Similarly, when students In grade four wgre asked, 
."How much social studies reading do you have to do tn your class," close 
to half (48%) indicated that they did "some reading," while Just Dver a ^ 
quarter (28%) of the students reported doing "a lot of reading," and about 
one-quarter (22%) indicated th|y had "not much reading*" 

Difficulty of reading in social studies . When comparing the dlf- 
ficulty of the reading found In "social studies to that 1n other subjects, 
.over half (53-50%) of the students in grades eight and eleven felt that 
the difficulty of the reading in social j^udles was "about. the same as 



other cTassis.'*' Two-thirds (66%) ;of\he studentg;Nn grade fodl^, respona- 
ing^^' a si.nin ar questlonv felt that the rsocial studies book was at about. 
th;e same Jeyel of diff iWTty as books encountered in other" subjects* " 

' . ' . " . y \ . ^ . >..= .' ^ 

Amount of writing in social studies . Students in grades eight and ' 
eleven were aske^ to Mppare the arpount of writing they do in social 
studies to the amount '^hey do**Jn pther classes. Over half of the students 
(59-.65%) 1n both grades felt that the amount /of writing they did 1n social 
studl|s was^ "about the. same as other classes" or "somewhat greater than in 
other'classes*" v , 



Student attitudes toward social studies . More than two-thirds of /all 
students interviewed gave a positive response, when asked how they felt, in 
generaU about social studies this year. Other questions addressing 
attitudes toward spe^jl studies reveal ed the fo ^ 



• Mjre than three-quAi^ters of the eighth- and eleventh-grade students 
■ ;i nter viewed felt that what they learned in social studies would be 

useful to^them in their life outside of schoolt 

• On the questionnai rie, close to half (40-45%) of eighth- an;d eleventh- 
grade students selected "social studies" *when asked "In^ which class 
this year have you leicned things which are most important to you as 
a human being?" % 



/ 
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^ ' VII. APPRECIATION OF HOST NATION CULTURE. 



iTTtroductlon: 



The purpose of this chapter./is to yes^ribe trie results of .the student 
questionnaires ahd^ 1 ntervi'ews as they pertain to^ students * attftudes toward 
the host natn on and students' integration into the host nation culture. 
Students were asked a series of questions about their: ^ 

.•^ contact with host nation peers; ' 

• involvl^ent rn host nation activities, and ^ 

• attitudes toward living in the host nation* \ 

Contact with Host Nation Peers 



When asked about friendships outside of . the overseas school, students 
in eleventh grade (69%) were more likely to have friends, outside of the 
overseas schoel than wre eighth-graders (59%) or fourth-graders (50%)* ^ 
Close to half of the students in grades ai ght . and eleven (40-46%) indicated^ 
on the questionnaire that they had more than thHee friends who were not 
attending the overseas- schooTp. Whether students: understood this to mean ^ ■ 
host nation peers or American friends not attending an 'overseas school 
remains somewhat unclear, however* 

The eleventh-grade students indicated that they were somewhat more 
comfortable. meeting peers who were not attending the overseas school than 
were students in grade eight* While over half (57%) of thealeventh grad- 
ers reported being "comfortable" or "very comfoi*table" when meeting stu- 
dents who were not attending the overseas school, this was the case for 
fewer than two-fifths (38%) of the eighth graders* However^ close to half- 
(42-47%) of the students at both levels reported that, during their stay 
ifi the host nation, they had become "a little more comfortable" or "much 
more comfortable" when meeting students their own age with whom they did 
:not go to school* More than a' quarter (29%) of the grade eight students 
and about one-fifth (19%) of the students in grade eleven indicated that 
they "rarely meet students who do not attend an oveseas school*" 

Interview data tended to reflect- less social contact with host nation 
peers than did the questionnaire data. About two-fifths (36-41%) of all 
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the students .interviewed nndicatfid. chancf to . ^ 

Interact with host ^hation .kids' their ' own .age, Furtherniorej the Interview: 
results indlpati that about Waif (50-52%) of the students in grades four 
and eight, and about a third (34X) of the eTeventh-graders felt that the= 
host hation fcids were "very Uifferent" fro^^ — . 



Involyefnent in Host Nation Act1v1t1er ' ^-^ . ' ^ - 

The vast majority of 'Students in the sample refJor ted having been 
Involved In host ^r>ation act Hi ties away from the base, on the economy. 

'Student?: 1n grades e^ght 'arid eleven had somewhat more invoTvement in ' • 
host nation actlyities than di^ fourth graders. The most frequently 
cited host nation activities across all three grade levels were attending 

\i native festival or holiday activity (63-79%), attending a rhovie, play 
or concert (62-83%), vifi ting a museum (64-65%)5 and visiting an historic 
site /{ 54-81%). About three-quarters (59-76%) of the eighth andjeleventh-/ 
graders;* also reported having visited a host nation^ resort. area% Tables 7.1 
and 7,2 indicate the percentages of students participating in each of the 

.activities listed on the student questionnaire, rnterestlngly, of the4 
students Interviewed, only: about half (40-51%) felt that thgir friends 
"get out into\the host nation community and^get to know It." ■ 



Attitudes Toward Living 1n the Host Nation ^ . 

Students were asked to choose from a series of statements the one 
that best described their feelings about living 1n the host nation. Most 
of the eighth- and eleventh-grade students (58-60%) Indicated that they 
felt as though the host nation was their "home" or would "feel like home 
someday," However, about one-third ( 32-33%) i ndicated that they felt as 
though they were "living in a foreign country and wished they. were home.'' 
The pattern of response among fourth-graders to a simplified version of, 
this, question was almost identical . 

The student interviews presented a somewhat less negative picture of 
student attitude toward the host nation. Fewer than 10% admitted negative 
feelings about living, in the host nation. There is some evidence that 
students were more open about this feeling on the questionnaire than in 
the interview setting. For example, about a third (32%) of the eleventh- 
graders and two-fifths (41%) of the eighth-graders felt that their friends 
at school did not like living in the host nation. This was not true, 
however, of fourth-graders:/ only 15% assessed their friends' feelings as 
negative. 
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: : student Involv^ement 'ih'Host ^NatlSn' Act From Ihe Base:. 

- .... ^ ^ , Grade 4. " . ' . 



AeStvi ties 


' ^ G t" ii Hen t c 

who Ifave done 
this activity ,i 


m*KJ\ bLUU€llL3 WMU 

did this as part 
of a f 1eld ^ trip 


Attended a movies play pr 




^. -- — - -% — — 


concert 


' 61.5 


11.4 


Attended a holdiay celebra- 






ti on acti y1 ty 


63.3 


8.3 


Attended a professional 






^sports acti vity 


39.4 


2.5 


Visited a museum 


63.7 


28.9 


Visited an historic site ^ 


. m.2 


18.5 


Visited a local business or 






industry 


,43.0 


13.4 


Visited a local host nation- 






school 


36.3 


6.3 


Visited a resort area 


50.3 


■ 0 
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TABLE 7.2 



■Sjtudent Involviment in Host Nation' Activities Awa^' f nom the- Bas;ef ■ , 
■ ' , ' Grades 8 and " 11;. . ; 



^ Activities ' 


% who did this^ . 
alone or with 
family or friends 


%. who did this 
as part of a, 
soci-al studies 
field trijp 




Grade 8 


Grade 11 


Grade 8 


^Grade 11 


Attended a movie, play, or ' 
concert 


76.1 


82.9 T. 


9.9 


5.9 


t ■■ ' ^ 
Attended a native festival ^ . 
parade, or other holiday 
celebration activity 


. 78.1 : 


'78 .'6 


8.6 


6.1 


Attended a professional sports 
activity (not a sport activity 

abbUw. 1 dtcU W I Un yUUr SCriUO i / 


51.6 


48.5 


4.7 


2.2 


Visited a museum 


64.4. 


64.7 


27.9 


21 .4 


Visited a l^ocal or national 
historic si te 


72.8 , 




26.1 


17.8 


Visited a local busi.ness. or 
i ndu stry 

J 


34 .0 


39.6 


13.7 


7.6 


Visited a local school 


31.8 


^ 34.9 


13.3 


10.2 


Visited a branch office or 
an office of the local or 
national government 


■ .22.3 


24 . 7 


8.5 


4.5 


Visited a resort area in 
your host nation 


, 59.4 


75.8 


17.6 


5.6 



(J, 



' students were 'also alk.ed how they thought their parents 1^€lt about . 
living in the host nationi.'# About half of the__^,ourth graders .Md. overti ' : 
two-thirds of the grade eight and. eleven students felt that their fatlrers 
liked 'liv'in^' in'the Kbst nationv ; S4mi 1 arly,-over half., of the students^ 
Mn all three 'grades ^hought^^iat their^nibtheH Tiked living in the ho^ • 
nation; . . \ \ . : i 

Aspects o f the host nation" like d most and least . Students 1n alirj 
three'grades "were most likely to' cite "going pi aces" or "travelling iriH.r 
the hast natio.n" (30-44%) or t^e fact that they like the' people in the V; 
host nation (23-38%) when asked what they like best about the host nation 
Students were somewhat more div|rgent in their dislikes, however. Whilfe 
the.fourth and eighth graders we'remost likely'to ci te the cl imate and -V 
weather (23-28%) or "unfriendly people" (Ip) as .the aspects they 1 Iked 
least , the eleventh graders most disliked thie lack 'of "things to do and/ 
places to go" (16%) , "being awaf' from relativts and 'friends** (15% 1, the 
"conditions in the country" (13|),..# "not being able lyj get- around" 



■ VIII. CURRICULUM CONTENT 



Introduction 



^ This chapter discusses the general curriculum for social studies in 
Department of Defense Dependents Schools, Issues such as the textbooks 
used, the topics cavered, and. therelationship between the social studies 
curriculum and the host nation are presented separately for each of grades 
four, eight, and eleven, * ^ ; . 



\ 



Grade 4 



Textbooks. The most commonly used fourth-grade textbook is Houghton- 
'Mifflin's Windows on our World ( appfoximately one-third of the teachers 
reported using it) followed by the Silver Burdet t Social Studies Progr am 
(which is used in about one-fourth of the classesj^^ "Teachers,^ howevefr^ 
did not necessarily use those books as the core of their curriculum. Only 
about one-third (30%) of the teachers Indicated on the questionnaire that 
they considered the textbook to be the most important resource for their 
students, 'Similarly, during the interviews, nearly two-thirds of the 
^ teachers said that they fol 1 owed the content and orgimization of the text- 
book "minimally'' or "not at all," and only about one-third said they 
covered all the units or chapters In the text. On the other hand, nearly 
two-thirds of the teachers, said they do tend to use the lesson plans pro- 
vided in the^ teacher ' s guide or sourcebook. Those who did not use them 
, generally said either that they would prefer to make.fheir own or that 
the plans in the guide were too detailed and time-consuming to be useful, 

Amouqt of time devot ed to social studies- irrstruction . Fourth-grade 
teachers were asked to i ndicaf^~how many minutes per week, on the average, 
they devoted to social studies instruction. Results indicated that about 
one-fifth (21%) of the teachers spent between 30 and 60 minutes on 'social 
■■ studies instruction, about two-fifths (38%) spent between 60 and 90 min- 
■ . -utes,. and the remaining two-fifths (40%) spent more than 90 minutes per 
• week on sociaJ studies instruction. 

Topics 'covered in fourth-grade social studies. Teachers most often 
named "culture" or several specific cultures (e,g,, India, the host nation, 
■ Africa, Navaho) when asked to name the major units or topic areas they had 
covered during the year. Other units frequently cited were ^"map skills" 

1^ ■ ' 
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and ^topics relating to "man ^nd the physical environment" (including cli- 
mate, pollution,, etc j * When asked which unit took the longest to com- 
plete, "Culture" (or one specific culture), was again named most frequently. 
Teachers gave very diverse responses however , when asked which unit was 
"most important" in terms^ of the course's Qveral 1 gpals. Some thought all 
units were equally important, and many thoughrthat learning about cultures 
and how people act in groups /was most important. , Others thought that 
learning about the environment was most- important. Several named current 
events; Black h 1 story, 1 ep^fl ng about the host nation, or jnap skills and 
geography, as the most important topic. - . 

About half of the teachers felt that there were topics which should 
be covered in fourth-grade social studies but are not. Topics most often 
cited- were "U.S. History" and "Maps." .Lack, of material in the texti and 
lack of time were given' as the reasons for not covering these topics. 

On the student questionnaire,, fpurth-grade students were asked to 
indicate which of 16 Social Studies topics their class had studied. Eight 
of the topics had been studied by 50% or more of the students: "Using maps 
and globps" (79%), "learning abbijt how different groups of people live" 
.(76%), "world problems" (6M), /"pollution" (65%), "places to visit in your ^ 
host nation" (64% )V. ''the way off life of people in your host nation" (59%), 
"learning about jobs or careers you might choose when you grow up" (51%), 
and "the' history of\your host nation" (50%). 

. Students were also a&ked to indicate the three topics they liked most 
to learn about. No topics stood out as most favored. Each of the topics 
was selected by between \5% -and 20% of the students. 

^ . \ ^ . f ^ ^ 

Career education. Fourth^grade students were asked to indicate on . 
the survey which df eight social studies related careers they had studied 
or . talked about in class, T^he Job of a social worker was indicated by 
approximately half of the students as' haying been studied or talked about 
in class, and the jobs of government official and archeologist were each 
indicated by more than one-third of the students. Jobs noted least qften 
were economist and anthropologist. 

Of the fourth-grade students who were interviewed, two-thirds said 
that they had discussed dif f erent ^ti nds of jobs in class. When asked to 
give examples of the jobs they hacf discussed, however, none mentioned jobs 
related to social studies, .When students were asked on the survey whether 
they would "like to spend more time in social studies class talking about 
careers," over half of the students responded "yes." 



Social stu dies skill areasj Teachers were asked to indicate the 
extenF^to^whTchThey "emphasized eac^ of six skill ^ar^as at the fourth-grade 
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levej. The skill areas of "human relations'' and ''obtaining knowledge'' were 
emphasized "to a large extent" by more than two-thirds of the teachers and 
"to some extent" by the other teachers, "Processing knowledge," "effective 
thinking" and "self-understanding" were emphasized '''to a large extent'' by ^ 
about half of the teachers, with the others emphasizing those skill areas 
"to some extent." Participating in groups was emphasized less than the 
other skills, with only about one-fourth of the teachers emphasizing that 
skill area "to a large extent." Half of the teachers emphasized it "to 
some extent," and one-fourth of tht teachers indicated that they give it 
1 ittle emphasis. When asked to identify the one skill area they emphasized 
MOST, nearly half of the teachers indicated "human relations^' skills. The^ 
only other 'skill area emphasized MOST by more than 10% of the teachers was 
"obtaining knowledge." ^ 



Most- importan t outcome . Teachers interviewed were asked to identify 
what, for them, was .the most important outcpme for their^ students as a 
result of studying social studies/ Two-thirds of fourth-grade teachers 
saw as the most important outcome an increased awareness of oneself, one's 
own culture, and other cultures. Others saw as the most important outcome, 
"becoming a better person," and some saw "i^ncreasing skills" (such as map-' 
reading^or analytical skills) as the most important outcome. 



Nature of host nation programs. When asked to describe the host 
nation programs in their schools, about half of ^the fourth-grade teachers ■ 
interviewed indicated that the host nation program was very w^ll organized, 
with regular periods, of instruction provided' by the host nation teacher. 
It was clear from the responses that the programs varied widely from school 
to school. In some schools, language was taught,, but in many it was not. 
In some, the host nation teacher organized field trips or .brought in speak- 
ers. Some programs were regarded as "excel lent,". :while others were^ seen 
as "minimal," "unstimul ating" or "a ticklish subject." 



Goals of host nati on programs . Most of the teachers thought that 
the goals of a host nation program" should be to "help students understand' 
the culture of the. host nation." Several thought the program should 
attempt to "make students aware of what the host nation can offer them.'' 
Most teachers believed that the goals they named were, in fact, the goals 
of the program in their schools, and most thought that the program was 
accomplishing its goals, at least to some extent. Nearly all of the 
teachers interviewed thought that the host nation program was definitely 
an iiaportant aspect of student experience, 



Teachin g ijn h ost natio n programs. Most of the fourth-grade teachers 
surveyed {88%) reported " th¥t a host nation teacher was Scheduled to provide 
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instruction 1n their classroonis at least once^a week. In some classrooms, 
the host nation teacher was scheduled to provide instruction on a dally 
basis. In addition, a majority of classroom teachers reported spending at 
least some of their social studies instructional time on topics related to 
the host nation, with nearly one-fourth spending 10% or more of social • 
studies instructional time on host nation topics. 

Student perceptions of host nation programs_ . Fourth-grade students 
were also asked questions relating" to the host nation program during the 
interview. Most said that they did talk about the host nation in their 
regular classes. They generally said that they had talked about "what 
it's like living here," or about "places to visit" in the host nation. 
Some said they had talked about the people- or the history of the host 
nati on . 

Many said that they thought they learned "enough" about the host 
nation in their class, but others said they would like to learn more. 
Specifirally, students said they would like to learn more about the host 
nation rulture, abouf travellinq to important sites, about the language, 
or about the history of the host nation. Four-fifths of the students said 
that no host nation people, other than the host nation teacher, came into 
their srhools to tell about the host nation. The same number said that 
they had talked to their parents about the 'things they learn in school 
about the host nation. 

Cooperative planning wi th hos t nation teacher . In all but a very 
few easels tpachers reported that there was a host nation teacher in the 
school^ About half of the teachers reported that they had very little 
opportunity to plan with the host nation teacher, but, of those who did 
have the opportunity, most were able to plan with the host nation teacher 
at least once a week. More than half, of the teachers said that they would 
like to do more cooperative planning with the host nation teacher. Fewer 
than one-fourth of the teachers considered the relationship between the 
host' nation program and the social studies curriculum to be close. 

Host nation resources . The resources and activities related to the 
host nation which were most likely to be .provided for classroom teachers 
were "direct classroom i nstruction"^ and "field trips." "Guest speakers 
or visitors" were least likely to be provided. 

' T eacher suggestions for improving host nation programs . Many of the 
teachers "marfp suggesti'ons for improving the host nation program. Some 
said they would like to see the host nation teacher more involved in the 
school- and ^same thought that the host nation teacher should be better 
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■qualified. A number of teachers said they would like to see more language 
taught, and others thought that there should be more stress on culture, ' 
including music, poetry and dance. Some wanted to have the host nation 
teacher come to their classes every day. One teacher suggested tliat an 
American teacher who understands the host nation language^and cuTture 
should work together with the host nation teacher to plan the host nation 
Rrogram. 



FxeXd_tM£s. Nearly all of the fourth-grade teachers in the survey . 
sample had taken their classes on at least one field trip.- About half 
reported that their classes had taken one to three field trips over -the 
course of the year. About one-third of the teachers reported that their 
classes had taken four to six field trips, and 10 percent had taken seven 
or more. About 30 percent of the teachers thought that field trips were 
"very important" in helping to meet social studies objectives, and nearly 
half (48%) thought field trips were "somewhat important in helping the' 
students better understand the topics discussed in social studies class." 

When teachers were interviewed, the vast majority sjid they had 
received help in.planning and organizing field trips and felt that field 
trips were important or valuable to student learning. About one-third of 
the teachers said they w6uld like more help in planning and organizing 
field trips. Most said they needed more specific information about sites 
to visit and the appropriateness of various sites to the age group. Some 
needed assistance in setting up field trips. 

On the student survey, about two-thirds of the students reported that 
they had been on social studies field trips. : One-third had been on one or 
two field tri^s, and one-third had gone on three or more field trips. 
T.hree-guarters of the students indicated that they enjoy going on social 
studies field trips, and most^of those who had been on social studies field 
trips indicated that those trips had helped them better understand the 
topics that they had studied in social studies. 

A higher proportion (85%) of the fourth-graders than of the eighth- 
and eleventh-graders who were interviewed said that they had gone on field 
trips. Museums and historical landmarks were commonly mentioned as places 
they had visited. Some had gone on school exchanges, to theatrical perform- 
ances,, to factories, or on "outings" (e.g. swimminq, skiing, hiking). When 
asked which trip was their favorite, their answers were as diverse as the' 
types of trips they had taken. Nearly all said that' they had learned some- 
thing on their favorite trip. 'When asked whether they thought school field 
trips were a good idea, all of the students said "yes." 



Grade S ' 



Textbooks . About half (53%) of the eighth-grade teachers survey|d. 
used STlver Burdett's L et Freedor; Ring in their soci al studies classed 
while more than one-third (37%) used Scott Foresman's Americal America! 
A majority of teachers (58%) indicated on the questionnaire that they^ 
considered the textbook to be the most important resource for their stu- 
dents. Similarly, when interviewed, most teachers said they followed the 
content and organization of the textbook "very closely" or *'quite closely. 
Very few said they covered all of the units or chapters in the text, how% 
ever. Most said they were unable 'to finish the book during the school . 
year; thus, the last chapters were skipped. 

Only about half of the teachers said they tended to use the lesson 
plans provided in the teacher's guide or sourcebook. Most of the others 
said that they preferred to make their own plans, ,and some pointed out* 
that^ after many years of teaching, _their own files contained a better 
collection of activities and supplementary information tharf the guide coul 
provide. In addition, a few said that they had no teacher's guide or. that 
the plans provided- were not appropriate for their students. 

Topi cs covered in eighth-grade social studies. A majority of the 
teacher T i nter v i ewed reported that they covered only American History 
topics in eighth-grade social studies, with an emphasis fn most cases on 
the Colonial Period, the Revolutionary War, Rre'Colonial Exploration, and 
the Gonsti tu ti on . 

The Constitution was cited by more teachers than any other topic as 
the topic which took the longest to complete. Similarly, when asked which 
unit was "most important^' in terms of the teacher's overall goals for the 
^course, the Constitution stood out as the topic most'oft^n mentioned. 
When asked whether there were any areas which should be covered during 
eighth-grade social studies but are not, twentieth-century history was 
most often cited. Of ' those who felt that they Would not be covering some 
topics which should be. .covered, most named ''time limitations" or ''lack of 
material in the text" as the^ reasons. = ' 

On the student survey, e,i ghth-grade students were asked to ind>cate 
how they felt about the amount of. time spent in social studies class ^ 
studying each of nine topics ranging from studying about the-customs of 
people who live in the host nation to working with maps and globes or 
learning about the environment and pollution. No topics were cited by 
more than 6% of the students as having taken up "too much time." For 
each of the nine topics, 20% - 30% of the students felt that "too little 
tTmi'' had been spent. Topics cited most often as having received "no time 
^t all" were "learning about careers," "studying about the host nation 
people," and "studying the geographical features of the host nation," 



Students were also asked to rate six topics relating to government 
in- terms of time spent studying them in sociaTstudtes class/ For every 
tome except "how to make voting decisions," a majority of students 
infficated that they had studied it "some" or "quite a lot." Topics most" 
often studied were "how laws are passed," "how government officials are 
chosen," and "how citizens influence government actions." 



Ca reer education . Eighth-grade 'students were asked to indicate the 
amount of time they spent learning about the kinds of jobs available in 
seven different social science fields. Jobs available in history were 
studied most often, with over three-fourths of the students indicating 
that they had spent "some" or "quite a lot" of time learning about them. 
About half of the students had spent "some" or "quite a lot" of time 
learning about jobs in political science and economics. Fields which 
received the least attention were anthropology, psychology, and sociology. 

When asked how much their social studies class discussions had helped 
them to better understand different careers, 23% responded that they had 
"helped a lot,"' 47% safcl they had "helped some," and 21% said they had ^ 
"helped very little." The remaining students indicated that they "don't 
have class ■dIscLrssions." The- students who had talked about careers in 
class were almost unanimous in saying that it had been useful to do so. 
Of those who had not discussed careers in class, more than three-quarters 
said they thought it would be useful to do so. 

Social stud ies skill a reas. Four of the six social studies skil 1 
areas Tisted on the survey were identified by a majority of eighth-gradp 
teachers as skills. that they emphasized "to a large extent." the skill 
area of ."obtaining knowl edge" was' emphasi zed "to a large extent" by the 
largest proportion of teachers (85%), followed by the skill areas of 
"processing knowledge" (72%), "human relations" (60%) and "effective 
thinking" (55%). "Self-understanding", was emphasized "to a large extent" 
by a smal ler^proportion of teachers (44%). Participating in groups was 
the skill area least likely to be emphasi zed--one-f ourth 'of the teathers 
indicated , that they gave it little or no emphasis. 

Teachers were very di vi ded '1 n ' thei r' choi ces when asked to identify 
the skill area they emphasized MOST. "Self-understanding" was emphasized 
most by more teachers than any other skill area and "human relations" by 
the fewest. However, each of the skiTl areas was selected by 10% to 22% 
of the teachers as the area they emphasized most. 

Students were, asked to identify the amount of time spent learning 
about or developing various skills In social studies class. The skills 
most likely to be learned about were "reading social studies materials," 
"locating information," and "understanding the time relationship between 
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historic events," Students were least likelyno have sRent*time learning 
about ''recording and summarizing information gained from a field trip or 
interview." "Understanding other people's feelings," "solving problems," 
"participating in groups," "communicating with others," and "interpreting 
pic-tures and graphs" wepe emphasozed "someti/nes" or "very ofien" in a 
majqrity of classes, according to the students. 

t 

Most import ant outcome, ■ Eighth-grade teachers expressed" a wide 
variety of opi^ons when asked what, to them, waS^ the most important out- 
come for their students as a result of studying social studies. The lar- 
gest number: said that "to become a^ better . citizen" was the most importajnt 
■outcome. Many also considered an increased, understanding and appreciation 
of history and heritage to be most important* Others saw an Increased 
g^gipeng55 of current events or an increased awareness of oneself and one's 
own culture to be most important. Some saw the most Important outcome as^ 
increased skills (such as study skills or critical thinking). 

Nature of host nation programs . Teachers who were interviewed were 
asked 't6'''descri be "the host n"at Ton "'program in their schools. More than 
one-fourth of the. teachers said there was no host nation program or that 
they did not know about it. However , most of those teachers said that 
some activities related to'the host nation, such as student exchanges and 
field trips, were provided as part of the regular program. In schools 
which did ha ve a host nation program, about half of the teachers said that 
trteir. host nation programs were well-established and had positive things 
to say about'them. The other half indicated that the programs at their 
schools were minimal or . unsatisfactory^ providing 1 ittle or nothing for 
eighth-grade students. ^ ^ 

Goals of host nation ^ programs . Most of the teachers thought that 
the goaTs^of a host "nation program should be "to help students understand 
the culture, history and language of the host nation" or "to make students 
aware of what, the host nation can offer them." Of the t^eachers in schools 
with a host nation program, about two-thirds thought that the goals they 
h'ad named were, in fact, the goals of the program, and about the same num- 
ber thought that the host nation program was .accomplishing its goals^ 
Three-fourths^^of the teachers surveyed said they consider the host nation 
program to be an important aspeet of the student experience/ 

' Teaching in host n a^tion 'programs. About half of the eighth-grade 
teachers in the survey sample reported that there is no host nation 
teacher in their schools. /Of those who did have host nation teachers, 
MTiost Indicated that the host nation teacher was scheduled to provide 
instruction to students in their, cl assrooms less than once a month. Half 
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of the teachens spent 5% or less of total social studies tnstructi onal 
time per week on topics related to the host nation, and about a"third of 
them spent from 5% to 10% on topics related to the host nation. 

, ' . » 
student perceptions of host nation programs . Half of the students 
interviewed said they did talk about the host nation in their social 
studies classes, and some mentioned that their teachers commonly mentioned 
connections between the host nation and the U.S. as they discussed U.S. 
history. Topics most often talked about in class in connection with the 
host nation were wars and governmental systems. Some classes also dis- 
cussed "what it*s like living- here" or cuVrent events. 

About half of the students said they thought they learned "enough" 
about the host nation. However fnany said there were things they would 
like to learn more about; Most commonly, students* said, they would like to 
know more about the history and culture of the host nation people. Some 
said they would like more opportunity to travel and learn about famous 
sites. Only about one-fifth of the students said that host nation people 
ever came into their schools to tall them about the host nation. About 
half of the eighth-graders said that they talked to their p'arents about 
the things they learned in school about the host nation. 

Cooperati ve planni|ig with host nation teachers . About 60% of those 
interviewed reported that there was a host nation teaqher in ^the school. 
Of those, only about 20% had a chance to plan with thi; hosi^ nation teacher 
as often as once a month, and 'aboutf^- half said they did not know" whether 
they would like to do more cooperat'ive plsrfrhing with 4he host nation ^ 
teacher. A majority of teachars said that there was Tittle or no relation- 
ship between the hos't nation program and the social studies curriculum* 



Host nation resources . The resources and activities related to the 
host nation which were most likely to be provided to cTassroom teachers 
were field trips and reading material s. These were provided, at least "to 
a little extent," to 60% of the teachers. 



Teacher suggestions for imp roving host nation ^programs . Teachers 
made the following types of suggest ions for'improving the "host nation 
program: 

• "More funds," 

. t "More mater i al s . " 

• "Get kids into the cofrmunity. I' 

• /'Get one started! " 

• "Meet with other teachers to plan cooperatively," 
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Field trigs. Of. the elghth-grade teachers in the survey sample, ^ 
about two-thirds Reported that they had not gone on any field trips with 
their classes. Nevertheless, more than half indicated that '^they thought 
fi'eld trips were somewhat or very Important in helping to meet social 
studies objectives, and two=thirds thought field trips were somewhat or 
very important in helpin.g students better understand the topics discussed 
in soGial stu^dies. 

Of the teachers interviewed, about two-thirds had not taken field 
trips with their classes, but those who had taken trips had received help, 
generally from the host nation teacher, in planning and organizing'the 
trips. Some said' they would like more help,in planning and organizing 
field trips--especia1 ly more tlmeNfor planning and arrangements for sub- 
stitutes to cover other classes* ■ Almost all of the teachers "said they 
felt that field trips are important or valuable to student learning, 

student survey, hearly 80% of the eighth-grade students said 
they .viri not gone^on any field trips during theVyear, and of ^ those who had, 
most h 1 gone'on ^only one or two. Not surprisingly, nearly all of. the stu- 
dents indicated that the number of field trips they had been on was "not 
enough;" 'Of those who had gone on- social studies field trips, most indi- 
cated that the trips, had been "very^ Interesting'' or "somewhat Interesting." 
Sinllarly, most of those who had gone on field trips thought the trips were 
"v >ry useful" or "somewhat useful" in helpin^g them to better understand 
tu^ ^-opics discussed in social studies class and in helping them to better 
uni^trstand the customs and life styles of the peopl'e who live in the host 
nat^ on . ■ . . - . ■ ■ 

In contrast to those in the survey sample, almost half of the students 
interviewed said that th&y had been on^ field trips during the year, gener- 
ally to museums or historic landmarks. When asked to name their favorl te 
trip, their answei^ varied widely* Most of the students said that they 
had learned somet^ng on their favorite (or only) field trip, and all said 
they thought field trips were a good idea. 



Grade 11 



. Text books , Each of. the three /eleventh-grade textbooks listed on the 
survey^^h^_PeQp1e Make a Nation (4llyn and Bacon), A N^w History of the 
United States (Holt Rinehart & Wins^n)\ and The^mer lean Dream (Scott 
ForeMan)--was used by approximately eO%'V the teachers surveyed. How- 
ever, half of the teachers (51%) indicated that they were using other text- 
books in addition to or instead of the textbooks listed. When teachers 
were interviewed, proportions citing the three recommended textbooks were 
somewhat smaller, Laidlaw's U,S, History for High Schoolj^u dents was 
used by more of the teachers , than any other text. 
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Half of the teachers (51%) indicated on the questionnaire that they 
considered the textbook to be the most important resource for their stu- 
dents. However, when interviewedj a nfmber of teachers expressed dlssatis^ 

: Inaction with the recommended textbooksf and a preference for the older 
Laidlaw text. Half of the teachers said they fonowed the content and 
orgamzation of the textbook "minlmany" or "not at all," and only about 
one-third covered all of the units or chapters in the text. A majority 
said they did ngg tend to use the lesson plans provided in the teacher's 
guide or sourcebook. Many said that was because they simply preferred to 

. make their own, - although others said that they had no teacher 's guide or 
that the material in the guide was inappropriate. ' ^ ' 

T|pxcscoverel3_eleventh^^ The major subject 

area for eleventh=grade social studies is a.srHTiTory. Teachers i nter- 
viewed had covered a large number , of U.S. History topics ranging from 
pre-Columbus to the Vietnam War. The Civil War and SI avery- World Wars I 
and II, and the Depression were covered by more teachers than any other 
topics . ■ 

■'Civil War and' Reconstruction" was cited most often as the topic 
which took the longest to complete. However, when asked which topic was 
."most impor^tant" in terms of the course's ov#al 1 goals, the Constitution 
and the Civil War were the most, and about equaTTy, important. When asked 
whether any topics which shoul d be' covered in U.S. History would not be 
covered, a number of teachers mentioned twentieth-century hist-ory. They 
cited time limitations and lack of material as the reasons for not 
covering that topic, 

Eleventh-grade students' responses were very similar to those of the 
eighth-grade students when asked about the amount of social studies class 
time spent on nine topics listed on the survey. Responses were distributed 
fairly evenly among all topics^ with very few students Indicating that "too 
much time" had been spent on any area and 20% to 301 indicating. that "too^ 
little time" had been spent on each. The topics' cited most oftgn as having 
received "no time at all" were "learning about careers," "studying about 
the people and geography of the host nation," and "learning about the 
environment and pollution." ^ 

Five out of six topics re-lated to government or politics which 
appealed on the survey had been studied "quite a lot" or "some" by at 
least fifty percent the el evehth-grade classes. Topics studied most of tPn 
were "global problems," "how citizens influence government adtions," and 
"how government officials are chosen." "How to make voting decisions" was 
studied least often. ' • 



£°'i!lL|5,£tIlL§d. Eleventh-grade students interviewed were asked to 
indicate the courses they had taken in Grades 9, 10 and 11. More U.S. 
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Hi'story courses were taken than any other subject— general ly in Grade 11, 
although soriia students took U.S. History courses in Grades 9 and 10 as ^ 
well. -^Most students had studied World History (or some aspect, of World 
History- such as European History or Ancient History) either in ninth or 
tenth grade. A smaller proportion of students. had taken World Regions or 
geography courses. Civics, current affairs, international relations, 
sociology, psychology and anthropology courses had been taken by some • 
students interviewed. Two. had taken a course 1n economics. • 

U.S. History was the course most students said they liked best, 
fnlldwed by World History and World Regions or Geography/ Reasons most 
often cited for liking a course best were, ''The subject is interesting" 
or "I learned a lot." Some of students said they had liked the course 
best because of a good teacher or because of the teaching methods 

Very few Students could think of any courses not offered ^that they 
would like to take or any courses offered that they thought should be 
dropped. > , - / 



^ Caree r edu catjon. When asked to indicate the amount of time they had ' 
spent learning about the kinds of jobs avallabTe in seven fields related^ 
0 social studies, over two-thlrcJs of the eleventh-grade students indicated 
that they had spent "some" or "a lot'' of time 1 earn ing- about Jobs m the 
field of history. In' addition, ^out half of the students had spent at 
least "^ome" time learning about jobs. 1n^ pol itical science and in econo- 
mics. Careers in the fields of anthropology, 'psychology, socaology and 
geography had received little or no attention in the majority of cases, 

When askPd how much their soc^ial studies class discussions had helped 
them to'hptter understand different careers, 17% said they had "helped a 
lot " 41% said they had ''helped some," and 31% said they had "helped very; 
little." The remaining students indicated that they "don't have class 
discussi ons 

i 

Only about one-fourth of the eieventh-graders interviewed said that 
th^y had talked about careers or occupations in^their social studies 
riasses. Of those, only about one-third mentioned careers related to 
uncial studies when asked to q1ve examples of the occupations they had^ 
discussed. Nearly all of the students who had talked about careers in 
rlass said it had been useful to do so, and more than two-thirds of those 
who had not discussed careers in class said they thought It would be 
useful to do so. 



Social studies sk i l_l_areas . "Obtaining knowledge," "processing know- 
lAdgF"^efTiFtT7e"^thTnkTng'' "an^ "human refations" were the social studies 
skill' areas which a majori ty of eleventh-grade teachers indicated that they 



emphasized "to a large extent," "Participating in groups*' and "self-under-^ 
standi.ng" were empHasized far less often, ■ - . 

When asked to identify the one skill area/emphasized MOST, nearly a 
third of the teachers selected "obtaining knowledge" and one^fifth selected 
"human relations," Students were asked to indicate the amount of social 
studies class time spent learning about or developing various skills. ■ Stu- 
dents learned about "reading social studies materials" and "understanding 
the time relationship between historic events" "very often" or "sometimes" 
in all but a small, percentage of cases. At the other end of th& scale, a 
1 arge majority of students indicated that they "rarely" or "never" spent 
time learning about "recording and sumMrizing information gained frgm a' 
field trip or interview," ^ ^ 



Most - important outcome. When asked what, for them^ was the most 
important outcome for the"ir students as^ a result of studying social stud- / 
ies, the eleventh-grade teachers most of.ten responded that an increased / 
understanding ancj appreciation of history and heritage was most important 
for students. A' number of othei" teachers cited (a) "increasing skills" 
(such as study skills or analytical thinking)/ (b) "becoming abetter 
citizen," and (c) "increased awareness of oneself, one's own culture, and 
other cultures" _as the most important outcome. A few thought "increased 
awareness of current events" was most important, 

ft 

Nature of host nation programs. When asked to describe the host ' 
nation program in their schools, "more than half of the teachers inter- 
viewed said that there was no host nation program or that they did not 
know about it. Of those, about half said^that there were some activities 
related to the host nation which^were provided as part of the regular pro- 
gram, however. Of the teachers in^ schools which ^1d have a hostnation 
program, about half described their programs as "good" ones (for exampJe, 
"helpful in pTanning field trips and exjchanges ," "good teachers ," ) Others 
described their urograms as' minimal ("weak," "too passive," "a wast^ of 
money" ) , 



Goajj of host nation programs. Whea asked what a host nation pro- 
gram should attempt to" accompl-ish, most teachers said it should involve 
"coiTimunity awareness," "inteMul tural activities," or^"learning the his- * 
tory, customs and language of the host nation," Some felt that they, as 
teachers, should be kept better informed about the host hation program and' 
community events. Of the teachers who did have a host nation program in 
the school, most thought that the schooT s program was accomplishing its 
goals, although in some casesXtf^se goals differed from what the teacher 
thought they should be. Most ^ the teachers interviewed considered the. 
host nation progr^im 4n importa'r^t part of student experience, 

i - - ■ * 



-Teaching in host natiof i programs. More, than^alf of the teachers in 
the survey's arnp"l e reported that there was no" Jiost^nation teacher in the. 
school , and. most of t^he others said that the hjost ' nati on te^icher was 
scheduled to provide instructioh to. students^ /n their classrooms ^less^than 
once, a month. (Very few had . an oppoVtuni t^i^to ;pTan wi th the host nation 
t^eachpr more than once a month,) E^leventh-grade , tefe^chers were more^ likely 
than eighth- or fourth-grade teachers to tiav# spent less than five percent 
of total social stiUdi es^ instructi onal time on .topics relatsd to the host 
nation. On the other hand, one-fifth of the te^achers reported that they 
had-spent 10% pr more/of ' total instructional time per week on topics , 
related to the Kost nation. - . ..^ 

Student perc ept i,on s. of host nati on programs . When interviewed, two- 
thirdT^trtheTifevintMa^ they had talked about the 

host nation in their social studies cTasseslifeh discussing 
current events or wars. '^Sdme^also s^id" they pad talked about the history 
of ithe host nation, cnaMng connections' and c^ari sons to U.S. history. 

Only one-third of -the s^udents^ ^1d they thought that they had 
learVied ^'enoug^V about the host nation..,ln their -class, however. Many said 
they would likd. to 1 ear^.^orelabout the^ culture or the history of the host 
nation.^ Others s&id they^^4d 1 ike .to travel more, to learn itiore about 
the language, or to learn more about the government of the host nation. 
Only about^one-third of the students said that host nation people had come 
into their schools to tell about the hffit nation. About ha>f said that 
they.^ sometimes talked to their parents about what they learned j'n school 
about the host nation, . ^ 

CQlperati ve pi anninq Wi th host'nation teachers , About^ half of the 
el event h-grade^ teachers 1 ntervi owed "said^ there wa's a host nation teacher 
in the school, although some indicated t^t .the host nation teacher taught 
language only, Ve'r^y f ew teachers said '^thay were able to do much coop- 
prative planning with the hosX nation teacher, although more than^ half 
^said they would li1<e to. Few teachers thought that there was a signify 
'icant relationship between the hoyt nation program and the social studies 
curriculum,^ 

Host nation resource s. 'In^a majority of cases, teachers were 
provi"ded~with "f ew resources br activities related to the host nation. 
However,' all but about 10% of the teachers said that "hands-on" or 
manipulative materials were provided , at iVast "to a little extent 
Reading materidls, guest speakers or visitors, and field trips 
provided for ab.out half of: the classroom teachers. > 
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^ Teacher .suggestions for' ifn p r qvlng host fiatio n programs. Suaaestinns 
for .improving the f^ost natron .program included; — — . /. 

. • "Get 'a full-time hdst nation ■'teacher.'' ■ ' 

• "IncQ|porate the host nation activities dntp the .social studies 

program." • \ 

'• "Get a host nat.ion progr4m"'ftarted." ' 
, , • "Encourage more Involvement in the com'muhity." , 
. ■ - , . . : ■ , J, ' - - , 

Field trips. A majority of the teaciiers surveyed (70%) reported that 
their classes had talyeh- no field't^lps .during the year*. However, just over 
half of the teachers thOugh-t that field trips were somewhat or 'very useful 
In helping, to meet social studies objectives and in helping students to- 
better ftn.ders,tand the topics dispussed in social studies cl a 

Of the teachers interviewed, those who had taken field trips generally 
said tha^ they had received some help in planning and organizing. them. . 
.Only a small proportion felt they do'not get the help they need or want in 
planmng an^ organizing field trips. Those who said they would like more ^ 
.assistance generally cited the need for suhstitutes to cover other classes 
for people to help supervise the stiidertts on the trips, "'afid for bettpr 
transportation. Nearly all of, the teachers were of the opinion that 'field 
trips are important or valuable to student learvilng. ' . 

■ ■ ■ ' - / ■ . ^. ■ 

Only about 10% Of the students. In the sample indicated on the ques- 
tionnaire that they had gone on soctal studies fieldtrips during -the' year J 
Not surprrsingl-y, most students -indicated on the questisnhaire that the 
number of field .trips they had gone on was "not enougli." Students who/iliad ' 
beWi 00 field. trips found them "very useful" or "somewhat usefuV in hefp* " 
in-g them to better, understand the .tofidr discussed, in social studies. class 
and, especially, in he^lfing them to betfter understand the customs- and life 
styles of the people who .live in the" >iost na#1on. 

■ A iome>/hat: 1 arger proportion of the students Interviewed said they 
had ^one on field trips. The types' of tr1p% they had taken vff led wWely— 
from visiting museums, factories, .^nd churches, to" taking a class trip to ■ 
a lake. -A large majority ^of the students said that they thought schoor 
fU'eld^ trips were, in generals^ a' good idea; but a few' thought they were not 
a good^idea, and others said "It depends,'! or "some are worthwhilfe, others 
" are not . ". . . • , , 



iX. CURRICULUM DESIGN AND, DEVELOPMENT 



Introduction 



' . The 'Comprehensive Socral Studies EvaTpation addressed the foriowlng 
issues-.feparding ciirriculum design and development: 



• ■.'To^ what extent are^ teachers receiving curriculum supervision and 
, - - guidance in the instruction of social studies? 

• To what extent are teachers Ind students involved In curriculum 

review and development activities? 

T^i is chapter reports teacher and student responses to survey and 
interview questions related to those issues. Results are reported sepri= 
rately for each, of grades 4, .84 and 11. - 
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Grade 4 



While fewer than 



. Ta;>rhPr pprrpptifins nf DoDDS qoals and objec tives . While fewi 
im ofWTOuFthTiFade teachers in the survey vndicated that they were 
"very familiar" with the- social studies goals and objectives provrded by, 

VdoDDS, more than two=thirds of the.te^cherS indicated that-they had at , 
least some awareness of them. About 20% of the teachers thought that the 
DoDDS social studies goals and objectives were "rfsistent, with their own^ 
classroom goals and-'oWecti ves "to a large extent " and two=thirds thought 
thev were ?6nsi stent to some extent." When asked to rate the^match 
SSeen DoSdS soc?a%stud1es goan^s and objectives and their own ideas about 
S shoSid be included as part orthe_social studies curr icy um very ^ 
teachers rated the match as "excellent" and very few sa d that there was 
"no match at all." Teachers were'clus^tered ir> the mi.dd e^range with about 

.one-third picking each of the following alternatives: (D "9";t«-9°I^-,„, 
there is' substantial agreement," (2) "Adequate: there are differences but. 
thiiarl not major," and (3) "Inadequate: I find the.DoDDS goals and^ 
objectives t?f limited value." When as#l to indicate;how much of what they 
as. social studies teachers thought Should be covered in a social studies 

■?o S was. included in the DoCDS soFfJT^tudies goals and objectives ^ 
nearly one^fifth of the teachers responded that 75 to lfj°r^hat should 
be'cpvered was included, and more than one-third thought that 50 to 754 of 
what shop Id be covered was inclu-ded. ^ , 
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' . , , .^Use of DoDDS goals and nbiPrH.P.: a majority of the teachers used 
. .DoDDS social studies, goals arid objectives "to some extent" or "to a larqe 
fn^^JL planning ^daily lessons, in choosing major learning activities 
tor the cla|s,;M^^ objectives. The match 

between DoDDS. social studies objectives knd the text book(s) they usS was 
"exSlInt-'byl by about one-third (31%) of the teachers and'^as ^ 

When teachers were interviewed, all but about 20% said that DoDDS: 
I??ri%h^? T^es were, generally available in the school. About half 

said that^ all ' or "a great deal" of what they teach in their social 
objectives*"'" is f-elated to what DoDDS suggests through its goals and 

Dimtion^of the social stiidip^ p>^nq>.^ Teachers who were inter- 
. viewed were asKed, ';How do you decide what to teach and when to teach it ^ 
I^nf 11 studies, class?" About one-third of the teachers said they 

generally followed the- textbook sequence.. Others said they went by per- 
sonal choice or past Experience, student interests- »r needs / ciiwent 
:events^r the calendar. Half of the: fourth-grade lechers: intervrewed 
said that J one other than the individuaT classroorii teachers themselves 

In bou? im^'l^'''''°'" l"' ''''''' P^°9^^'^ the sJhool. 

in about 10% of the cases, a teacher committee provided overall direction 
When asked whether they received any direction from the regional of'f'cf ^ 
two-^thirds^of the teachers said they did not. Those who did recerle 
direction from the regional office cited. "curriculum guides," "visits by 
: the coordinator" and "newsletters." Fewer than one-fifth of -the teachers 
did mosPnffpn >f?J"^ direction from the office in Washington. Those who 
aio most oftenvCited "curriculum .guides," ' , 

• "^'^'^ ""^^^ involvement or voice do you have in estab- 

lishing the' curriculum two-fifths said that they had "total /^ly" over 
what they taught or "quite a bit." About one-third said they *h ad "little 
I ^^if th- "'ff"'"^ ^^^^ were;"not sure." The remaining teachers 

Twn had some voiqa^n terms of access to .a curriculum committee. 

^ Two-thirds of the.teachers thought they had "enough involvement" 1n estab= 
^ ishing the curriculum. lAen asked how mu^ choice they had in what thev ' 
teach intheir own classrooms, most of the^leachers said tHey had "total 
control in determining all, or most, of what was taught. Virtually all 
teachers said that they have "enough choice" in what they teach - ^ ' 



|eq|jepe^an d^pe across grac^ . . When asked* "To 'what, extent is the . • 
sociaTTtUHies ajrrlcuTDm planned to fit within a sequence and scope across 
grades in the sp^ool?", the. teachers who were interviewed , gave a wide ' 
variety of respdnaes. While more than two-fifths thought Tt was planned ' # 

, to a great extent" or "tq some extent" to fit within a sequence and scope 't' 
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across grades', a quarter of the teachers said- 1t was "to a small extent" 
or "not at alT' (-30% sai^ they "didn't know"). 

Cooperative planning wtth other teachers , i^Lbout two-fifths of the • 
teachers said they had a chance to do cooperative planning for sociaT 
studies with other fourth-grade teachers.V and one-quarter said they had 
the chance,, but did not, do cooperative planning. . Very few teachers had 
an opportunity to do; cooperative planning for social ; studies v^ith teachers 
of other grades.' The majority of teachers who reported having a chance to 
plan"~cooperatjvely said that planning was done during release time. 

* ^ 

Teac her invalvenient in curriculum developmenj . Only about one-quarter 
of the*fourth-Tg7ade. teachers Interviewed sa that they had been Involved 
in the selectijn of the textbook series or materials for social studies. 
Of those, most said that the selection had been made by teachers (or a 
teacher coirmittee). "voting after a brief review of several texts. Of those 
teachers who had not participated -in the selection, half did not know how 
the selectiorf had been made. ■ 

Student participation in cu rriculum develoapient. Teachers were asked 
on the" survey to indi gate how often students asked for specific topics to 
be discussed in sociaT studies class and how often students made sugges- 
fions about booksj newspapers^ magazines, or other resource materials. 
About half of the fourth-grade teachers reported .that this occurred never, 
or rarely ("less than once a moftth"), one-fourth indicated that their, 
students did so at least, once a month, and the others reported "at least 
once a week." , '■' 

Particip ation of'M^e nts and c ommunitj^ mem bers . i n curriculum devel - • 
opment. When 1 nterviewe:d, teachers were -asked whether they were ever able 
to involve parents or other community members in planning for their social 
studie-s classes. Many of them said that parents and community-members 
came in tcigive talks or to chaperone field trips., but that they were not 
invoTved ii planning the curriculum. A few said that parentsT^were invalved 
as members of a curriculum committee. ' ■ . 



Grade 8 



TPflchfir Dprceptions of DoDDS goals and o bjectives. . About a third 
of th?>Tghthrpade teachers indicated -that they were "very familiar" 
the social- studies goals and objectives provided by DoDDS, and .all but 
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one-f ifth^had at least some awareness of them. Nearly all of the teachers 
who were-^millar with them reported that the DoDDS social studies goals 
and objectives were c6ns1stent,w1th their own classroofn goals and objec- ■ 
tives "to some extent" (57%) or "to a large extent" (391^). When asked to 
rate the match between DoDDS social studies 'goals and o^ectives. and their 
own ideas about what should be Included as part of the social studies 
curriculum, about half %a1d the match was "quite good" and about half said 
the match was "adequate."' One^th-lrd of the teachers thought that DoDDS • 
social studies goals and objectives included 75 to 100°^ of what should be 
■covered in a social studies course. Nearly half thought 50 to 75% of what 
should be covered was Included. ■ 

Use of DoDDS goals and objectives . Teachers were most likely to use 
DoDDS social studies goals and objectivesr at least to. some extent, in the 
following activities: choosing major learning activities for the class, 
selecting specific learning objectives, planning da\ly lessons, and 
evaluating student achievement. Half of the teachers described the match 
between the DoDDS social studies objectives and the textbookfs) they used 
as "good" or "excellent." . V. ' 

vOf the teachers' interviewed ,_all but about 20% said that DoDDS social 
studies goals and objectives were generally available. About one-fourth 
of the teachers said that "most" of what they teach 1s related to what 
OoDpS suggests through its goals and objectives, and half said that "some" 
of what they teach, is. 



Direction of t he social studies program . A majority of the eiy,,.,, 
grade teachers Interviewed used the textbook sequence as their guide in 
determining "wh^t to teach and when to teach 1t." Others based their 
decisions on personal choice, past experience or student Interests abil- 
ity or needs. J^o-thirds ,of thp teachers sai-d that the indi vidual'teachers 
themselves provided "overall direction" for the social studies program in 
their schools. About half of the teachers said tmy received some direc- 
tion from the regional office. Of those, most mentioned visits by the . 
..coordinator, curricul um .guides or newsletters and written material. Very 
few felt that they received any direction from, the office In Washington. . 

When^asked how much Involvement or voice thfey had in establishing 
the curriculum, about half'Of the teachers said they had "total say" or 
"quitp a bit" of involvement. Another one-fifth said they had "adequate" ' 
: involvement. Only about one-jourth of the teactfers felt that they did 
not have enough involvement in establ ishing the curriculum, and, although 
some indica^ed-that there are "some constraints," all said that they- have 
"enough chffice^' in what they teach in their own ^social studies classes 
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Sequ ence and sco pe across grades . About half . of the eighth-grade 
teaches interviewed fhough^t -that the social studies curriculum was 
plannw to fit within a; sequence and scope across .grades in, th6 schooj , , . 
while two-fif±hs said it was not planned to fit a sequence and scope , or 
that it was.^ut only to a smiTl extent. Just, over half of the teachers 
said they had the opportunity to plan with other eighth-grade teachers, 
and one-third were able to pMn cooperatively with social studies teachers 
in other grades. About half of those who did cooperative planning did so. 
in ^Mnformal meetings," and most of the others planned cooperatively during 
"prep periods." 

Teacher involvement in curriculum development. Of the eighth-grade 
teachers interviewed, one-third said that Lhey lidd been involved in the 
selection of the textbook series. Half- of those who had been involved 
indicated that the selection had been made by the individual teacher 
choosing from severalavailable texts. Others said that the textbook was 
selected by majority rule, with' teachers or a teacher committee voting on 
the available texts. Most of the teachers who had not participated in the 
selection indicated that they did not know how the selection was made. 

Studtnt parti ripa ti on in curriculum development . Eighth-grade 
teachiFTTniTcitiron the survey that their students asked^for specific ^ 
topics to be discussed in class at least once a week in nearly 3W of^theA 
cases ■ On the other hand, nearly 40% reported that their students did so>F 
?els than once a month. Teachers' indicated that students made suggestions 
about books newspapers,, magazines, or other resource materials rarely or 
ne^er ?noe=third of the cases, at least once a month in over one-thijd,:. 
and at least once a. week in .about one-fourth of the^ cases The majority^ 
of teachers (82%) indicated that they used student suggestions as to .what 
they would like to do during soci al. studies, class less than once week w.th 
more than one-third of the teachers using student suggestions never or 
"less than once a month." ' ' ' • 

Student response on the questionnair^ndicated that about two-fifths 
^(41%) of the students never made suggestion^ to the teacher about activ- 
ities they would like to do in, social studies class. Almost half of the_ 
students (47%) said they never made suggestions about materials for use, in 
cl ass. ' * 

• ■ Participation of pare nts and comn Hinity .members in currigjlumdevel- 

ognentr-Ar^^ '.S" • *^^--§T^Md?es ' 

#?Hts or other commun.i ty members in planning for t^ieir social studies 
classes, most said they did not involve them. Some' said that they had 
tHed to involve parents, but that parents did not want to spend t yime, 
and or^ fel't that parents' backgrounds were too limited, to be involved in 
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curncurum developnient. ■ Pacents and community members were Involved by 
teachers as resource people, however. .■ 



Grade 11 



' Te acher perceptioi^s of DoDDS goals and^ .iecti vss. More than^or 
wHh fhf teachers wdroated thPt hey Wire "very fam1Har'■ 

S 4nd c ted' ha Ihel objectives provided by DoDDS. Another 

?h ;"°i"ted that thef had "some awareness" of them. More' than half of • 
. the teachers found the^oDDS social studies goals and objectives to be 
fS'fhf «^th. their. ^ classroom goals and objectives and SoJ? 
thfL^ f h'r'^'yf^'- *° a large extent," Most of the teachers rated 
the match between/their own ideas: about what should be Included as part 
Of the social sti/dies curriculum and DoDDS goals and objectives as "oufte 

1nd'nh°I teachers thought that ?Ki DoDDl goal 

and_objec1n^ves included 50 to 75% of what should be covered in. a social 

.^tudres cwrse About 20% thought that 75 to 100% of what.shSuld be 
covered was included* 

^Use^DoDDS_go a1s and objectives , teachers wprp mnst n^»iy 
use DoOOS social studies goals and objectives Jn choosing the major learn- 
.ing activities for class, 1n selecting specific learning objectives, and 
in evaluating student achievement. About one-tMw€ (35%) of the teachers 
SoMsf yj^seSIs'"^^^^^ and; Objectives .nd the text- 

As with the fourth- and eighth-grade teachers, about 80-% of fhe 
nlfv Jh^'^k teachers Interviewed indicated that DoDPS social studies 
goals and objectives were. generally available. About half of those 
indicated that "very mu,ch" or '■most" of what they teach In class is' 
related to what DoDDS suggests throygh Its goals and oWecti ves.. / : 

D tree non^j^he^ial studies program. ' El eventh-lrade ' teachers 
tendeJ to be guided by personal choree and past exper=ience, the chronology 
^hFlf ^^f"ts, .or the textbook sequence in deteamlnMg what to tpach 
apd when to teach ,n in the i ■ social studies classes. .m|al i direction" 
for the social studies progrdm in the schools was prcr/fli'^y teacher 
|r^i tees in about .40$ of the cases,' by the Individual tilers In about 
^bf., and by the department chairperson 1n about 1.5%. N6«^%:60%^of the 
teac ers said they received no direction from the regioAfelff toe ° Those 
n?%1^?^^'K^th ^l^^ection indicated that direction gene#lf^tdOk the form' 
,of visU. by the coordinator or mrriculum guides. Very%w teichers said 
that they received any dir|ction from the office in Washington. ' ' 
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When asked how, much Involvement or votc^^^^ had' in. establishing ^ 
the curriculum, three-quarters of the teachlrs said they had "total say" 
or "fluite a bit" of. involvement. . Two*thirds sjid they had "enough" 
invoflvetTient in establishing the curriculuni. ' Nearly all of the teachers > 
felt^hat they have enough choice in what they_ teach in their o\ii social 
studies. ./ ' ■* . 

Sequ%w^and' scope across grades .. The majority of eleventh-grade 
teachers^ who^ir^^ef v 1 ewed i ndi cated that the .social studies c.urricul ugi 
was designed to fit Within a sequence and scope across grades "to some 
extent" or "to a great extent." Only about one-fourth of the teachers 
said it, was not* Half of the teachers reported that they do get a chance 
to do cooperative planning with other eleventh-grade teachers, and nearly 
as many were able to plan cooperativily with social studies teachers of 
other grades, as well. 

jTeacher involvement' in curricufum development . Three-quarters 
of the eTeventh-g^rade teachers Interviiwed said that they had not been 
involved iri the selection of the textbook series or materials for their 
U.S. histdry course. Of those wip had, some said that the selection was 
made by majority rule after the teachers (or a teacher committee) had 
voted, some said that each teacher chose from several available texts, 
and others said that they had "made, recommendations" only, not the final 
decision. Of t+ie teachers who had not participated in the selecton, most 
were not sure how the selection had been made. • , 

' ■ ' " " ■ • ■ . • 

- Student participation i^n curnculum development. On the question- 
naflre^Iaf^of the teachers Indicated that students asked for specific 
topics to be discussed in social studies class at least once a week. 
ABouT'the same number (37%) indicated that their students did so less • 
than once aNnonth or never. Roughly the same results. were found regarding 
the frequency of student suggestions about books, newspapers, magazines, 
or other resource materials to use in class. - About 40% of the teachers 
said they used student suggestions as to what they would like to dO' during 
■ social studies class at 1 east once a month and about the same proportion 
did so less thin once a month or never. , . ' ' 

I More than two-fifths (43%) of 'the students indicated on ths.ques- 
t|onnaire'that they never made suggestions to their social studies teacher 
aSoUt activiti5£ they would like to ^do in class. , SimilarTy,, close to half 
(47%) of the ffiudents sai^l they never made suggestions about materials to 
use in c'l ass . ■ ' . 
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Particlpation of pan 
orient, mz many ot the ^^leventt^grade teachers who were interviewed" 



Es and comrnunity members in curriculum devel- 



^.said that they had involved parents or. community members In planninq for 
V sacral studies. classes. Only a few mentioned that parents were involved 
^ in curnculuni committees or that parents have an opportunity at parent ^ 
conferences and open houses, to comment on curriculum. Some teachers said 
they use parents and community members as resources or as guest speakers 
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X.^ INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS AND NIATERIALS 



Introduction 



Both teachers and. students were asked a series of questions about^ 
the Instructional methods and materials fimployed 1n DoDDS social studies " 
classes. Tin addition, teachers werk asked about. the procedures they use 
for evaluating -student performance in social studies/ The questionnaires 
and Interviews addressed; the following questions: f 

• What is the range of Instructional methods 'employed, and with what 
frequency are they used? ^ ^ 

• To , what extent are Instructional materi|ils used^'ln the classroom, 
and how adequate are the supplies of these materiaTs? \ — 

• What orocedurBS are used in evaluating student performance? 



Grade 4 " ^ ■ 

Instructional- methodology. Fdurth-grade teachers responded to a 
series of questions regarding the instructional techniques Wiey employed 
and the extent to wNich they used those instructional methods* Similarly, 
students were asked about their perceptions of^he Instructional methods 
utilized in their classes. 



Most frequently used Instructional techniques . The most frequently ■ \i ■ 
used instructional technique among fourth-grade teachers*was discussion '>> 
involving the whole class. 0v6r half (57%) indicated that they used this 
technique "Just about d^lly'V. and another thiffl (35%) reported having class . 
discus^sions "at least once a week." Also used fairly frequently by fourth- . " 
grade teachers were the lecture fonnat, small group discussions, and ^ ■ _ 
individual assignmants both in class and at home. - ■ 

Teachers' responses to the IntervteW'-questions largely confirm the ^ 
questionnaire results, with ''discussion" cited as the^most frequently used / , 
instructional technique. When asked during the interviews what other 
teaching strategies they employed, the most commonly ment ^e d strategies 
were the use of audiavisual aids, and small group projsct^^ 




Least frequently used instructional techn iques. Most' of the -Fourth- 
^grade ttachers 'Indicated that they never used computer assisted Instruction 
(Saj, te^leVised. instruction (8SX),: prog instruction (68%) or con-^ 

tracts (67%). Guest sp|akers, field trips, slfnulatfonSj and student work 
at the chalk board were all used Infrequently. 



Successful and unsuccessful class activities . When asked to give 
an example of an activity in class that was particularly successful, \^ 
teacherl- most often cited activities that were geography-related projects ^ ' 
and cultur&l actitlvies. Sortie examples 0^ these successful activities 

' ^''r: . .V • • , . ' : ; .*(' . -■ 

Role-playihg Cdlumbus landing in America with students, playing 
various roTes* fonowed by a writing assignment 1n connection'with 
the. exercise, ' \ 

a slide presentation on the abprigines of Australia, and 

• a mock presidential election, with debates, discussion of issues 
and discussion of the llection outcome* 



Teacher Responses to questions about unsuqcessful projects were quite 
diverse. The success or failure of an activity was seen to be a function 
of the level of . student Interest and participation, the teacher's interest 
and participation, and the amount of teacher prepar'ati on for the acti'Vit,^** 
The materials used In the activity were also seen to have an Impact on its 
success. i ' ^ 



Student perceptions of instri/ctional methodology. . Student responses 
during the interviews reflect a similar view of the Instructional tech- 
niques used in fourth-grade classrooms. While a number of f ouVth-graders 
reported that class discussion and lectures occurred iruthelr classes, a 
Siibstantial number of fourth-graders also indicated that "reading!' and 
"desk work" were common in their classes. When asked about^eir favorite 
day 1n social studies, most of the students said that they /iked social 
studies In general or t,hat nothln^g special stood out. However, some of 
the ravorite activities cited were working with maps,* and drawing piHures 
that had m do with pollution. When students were asked whether they would 
teach socffil studies differently If they were the teacher, about a quarter 
of the. student! indicated that they would teach differently. The following 
are examples of their suggestions* 

"We haven't used the^book that much, and I'd use it more." 



V = • "Show more films ,and talk about it more*"' 

' "Insteaid of talking, do big proj • 

% "I'd make the students read,^ then answer questions about what they 
read. J' /.^ . ! 



Teacher/student interaction . When asked who does mo^t of the talking 
1n cUss, half (50%) ^of the fourth-grade students felt that the teacher 
talks more often than the, students, one quarter .(24%) felt that the stu- 
dents talk more often than thf teacHerp end the remaining quarter (24%) 
said that tlie '^teacher and the students talk about the same amount of \ 
time* When asked how oft^n they asked their teacher questions \i\ social ' 
Studies class, more than a third (36%) of the fourth-graders indicated 
..that they "hardly ever" asked the teacher questions, while about half 
'^f49%) of the students said th&y "sometimes" asked the teacher questions. 
About two-fifths (41%) of -the students indicated that very few of the 
other students ask questions in class, and another two-fifths (^38%) said 
that only: "some" of the other students asl^guestlons in class, ./^ 



Instructiona l materials . Teachers were asked to rate the frequency 
with which they f^ed eighteen supplementary teaching materials. . For those 
. materials they did not use, ^teachers wertf asked to' indicate whether they 
were "not needed" or "needed but not available." The students were asked 
to indicate whether they did or did not use seven separate ^teaching mate- 
rials, ^ ^ 

' '. • . ' . ^ . . ■ ' ' • ■ --^ 

Most frequently used supplementary materials . Virtually alV (95%) of 
the fourth-gra^e^ tea~chers Interviewed indicated they used some other 

text or-material to supplement the basic text. The questionnaire results 
indicate that the mo^st f equently used teaching materials among the fourth- 
grade teachers were maps, charts or globes, and newspiapers. Close to. two- 
thirds (6'2%) of the teachers used maps, charts qr globes at least once a 
week, and another quarter (23%) used these materlaTs at least once a month. 
Newspapers were used quite often as well, with ttiore than two-fifths (41%) 
of the grade four teachers using newspapers at least once a weekj and a 
quarter (25%) of the teachers using newspapers as an instructional aid at 
least once a month. Also used, fairly frequently within fourth-grade class- 
rooms were magazines, photographs or posters, paperbacks, reference books 
and films or filmst^ps. ^ ^ 

, Least, ffequently used suppleiTientary mater ials. The supplementary, 
materials used least often in grade four were film loops, videotape 
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equipment 'fnd television. (More than two-fifths (43%-45%) of the teach- 
ers felt that television and videotape equipment were "not needed*' for 
cTasi us6. A'lizabTe number of teachers (33%- 36%) felt that television, " 
videotape equipment and learning kits vfere, "needed Gut nat available*" 
About a quarter* (25%-27%) of the teachers also felt that artifacts or 
models, slideSp and film loops were necessary but unavailable* 



' Student^reactions to supplementary ^ fnateriaTs , While more than two- 
third sH^^^^ffTWITfTRFTourt^g^ records or 
tapes (67%), films or filmstrips (82%) an#maps or globes (87%) in their 
social studies class, more than two-thirds (69%-82%) reported that they 
did use study catyds, job cards or lesson cards (69^h .individual study 
packets (72%) or telev.ision (82%) In social studies class. When asked ^ 
which, of the siven materials evaluated, they liked to use most, fil^ns 
or filmstrips (66%) and records or tapes (53%) w^e most often dted, ' 

; ftequacy of s uppl ementa^ry mater lals , Roughly Half (53%) of ^ the 
teachers indicated that their supply of supplementary materials was either 
"adequate" or "fully adequate" for students with special Instructional 
needs; the other half (45%) rated supply as "Inadequate" or "very inade- " 
quate." About two-thirds (65%-67%) of tM teachers felt that their supply' 
of supplementary materials was either "inadequate"* or "very inadequate" 
for students for whom Engl ish^ was not the native lan^guage and for students 
whose reading ability was Below grade level* Similarly, two-fifths (40%) " 
of the teachers felt that their supply of materials was "Inadequate" or 
"very inadequate" for use wiph students of very high ability. 

About half (53%) of^e fourth-grade teachers reported that thei-r 
supplementary^materials were mpst often'^suppl led by DoDDS, However, / 
close to a .f ifth (i7%) of t+ie teacher^ said they most^often acquire 
supplementary ^natervials using personal funds; - ^ ^ / 

Li^bra^ry Llsg> Both {eachers and students' rated the 1 ibrary in terms 
of f rpa if^^ cy of ;use and' adequacy of library materials* About half' (49%) 
of the . -ichers in grade four^said that they rj^uire their students to use 
the school library for sqcial studies work at^ a month, and a 

quarter (26%) said that they require its use for thi5 purpose less than 
dnpe a month. Close to three-quarters (70%) o% the teachers at this level 
found the library resources to bo^" adequate" or "fully adequate" for their 
social studies needs. / ' f ^ \^ ■ 

More thaVi two^f if ths ^ (43%)\of the students made no use of the library 
for social studies. About half >55%)'of the students reported that they - 
use the library^for ioclal studies "sometimes" or "qui'te often." 



' Eva1ifati^n,of sCudent performance . Teachers inv Grade, 4 were a^SS to 
Indicate, what factors were used in ivaluating thinr studentt' performance ^ 
in social studies and the amount >that those factors contribut^a to tjie^ ^ ^ 
final evaluation, ? . ■ ' ; / 

As a whole, teachers in fourth gi^ade^^ gave the most consideration to : 
achievement on/their own^^tMcherj-madi tests^ and achieve special ' 

class projects/ papers , reports, etc. 1;i evaluating student performancsp 
On 'the average^ .these meawrei were sai^ to contribute about 25% to t^. 
final gra4e. Achievement on/standardized achievement tests, and 
potion in class^ dTSCUSsion accounted ror just over 20% of, the final evalua^ 
tion, HomeworkVasslgnmgntS attend^ce in cl.ass- accounted for less 
than 20% of ^ttie students V grades at.the foui^th-grade -level . ~^ X,,^ 

When teachers were^asked during the; interyr what the most jmpor- 
tant consideT^ations were in the evaluation of students ^ the most common 
responses centered on "masters^' of the materlaU'' ^'student dffrfrt^" and ttie 
student's^ ''ability or potential ." ^ Interview^fe|pbns^ questions about 
types of tests and measures used 1n: evaluation indicate that while aboui; 
two-thirds of the teacKers used some form of test they had. constructed > 
themselves,. about .a third^us^d measures > Included wtth t^e text. About 
half the fourth-grade -teachers indicated that they use t.he same' approach^ 
to 'grading in soci al ^studies 'as they do in other subjects. 

^ ^ ■ J ^ \ " ■ ■ -v ^ ■ ^ . ^ ' ' ' ' ^ ' • . 

Grade. 8 - , ; 

Most fre quently , used instructional techniques . The most frequently^ 
used instructional t^echniques 'among the eighth-grade teachers .were lecture 
and class discusslorl. Close to three-quarters (71%) of the teachers 
indicated. that they Tectured. "at least once a^ week" and an additional 13% 
said they lectured .just a'bout dally. About two-fifths (42%) -of the teach- 
ers used class discussions just about daily and' about half (47%) used this 
technique at least once a week. .Also used frequently were "individual . 
assignments at home" and "tests or quizzes. "^ ; ^ 

Teacher responses during Intirviews are consi stent for the .'most part 
with questionnaire data^. on instructional modes. "Class ,discussions'Vwere\ 
cited most often; "lecture" formats were al so .popul ar% Many cited "audio- 
visual aids'- as an additional strategy. 

a . ■ • , ' \ 

J^efst Frequently used instructipnal techniques . ^More than half the 
teacKir? in grade eight had never usetf cbmputer-asslsted j nstruction (94%) , 
talevisad instruction (78%), prograimed instruction f71%)', contracts (50%j 
or field trips (93%) in their classes. Guest .speakers; , simulattons, and 
studept work at the chalkboard Wfre also ^used^ infrequently, " ^.'\ ^ 




Successfur and urisuecessful class activities . When Asked to 'g1Ve an 
example of |, class activity, that was particularly successful, social stud- 
ies related ganles, role-play, and specific discussions were most often 'w' 
,cited^^. .Examples of .successful activities Included: . ' ♦ 



• a simulatipn of the congressionai process with, students acting 
senators and representatives discussing legisJsftlonj * 

• la- discussion of WWII relating Hitler' s view^ to events happening' 
jv'today; . _ "^"^ » » 

. t a "mprai: dilemma exercise" where students discussed contemporary 
mol-aT debates 'in an historical context (for exa^^ 
■ young man In 1776' Join the Minutemen?). , :, 

Teachers' responses werevguite divefse to questions about class activities 
that they felt were unsuccessful. However, specific lectures and active 
ities dealing with American government or history were'often cited. Thr 
success or failure of an instructional activity was seen by the teachers 
to be a function of the level of student Interest and participation, ' 
teacher interest and participation, and the amount of preparation the" 
teacher put into the activity. . ' 



Student perceptions of instructional methodology . Students fesponded 
]i a similar manner when asked about the frequency wfth which various 
Instructional techniques were employed in their social studies classes 
Over three-quarters (77%) of the eighth-graders reported that "the teacher 
talks or lectures almost every class." Nearly half (43^) of the studfents 
indicated that in almost every class the whole/class discusses a t#ic 
and close to two-fifths (48%) felt this was the' case at -least once a ' 
week. In contrast to teacher reports, a large number of eighth-grade 
students indicated that they frequently work Independently during social ' 
studies class. Over three-quarters of the eighth-graders reported that 
they never went on field trips. When asked about their favorite- day 1n 
social studies, the responses were quite diverse. However, students most 
often cited a day in, which films were being shown, social studies related 
games were played or a specific discussion took'p.lace. Some of the 
favorite activities cited by students Included: ' 



• .a discussion of the Iranian crisis; ' 

• a game In which the class was divided Into three groups that acted 
out the buying and selling of goods;" 

a movie about Davy Crocket and the Alamo. ' 
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.^Whin .asked whether they wc^ld tiich/iocial 
they were the teacher:, more tKan .a;th1rdrof the 
*would. Examples of stude^ suggestions /tncludedl 



^udiji^ diff eren 
ttLfdenls Indlcat 



let/studej^ts choosa a/topifci"i 



"^avi more discussion In class 
''Bo f uh trfl ngs 1 f proj ec ts . " 

'^ore lectures 'and taking note4 than' r^adina/from^ the Wk 
: ^ ' . ] \ ■ ^ . hi' 

"Go on field,tr1ps--1et them jearn abduct th^ ptfopl© heret" 

"More films." ■- ' 



Teacher/student "Interaction . Whep asked, who does most 
in. class ^ half {50%). bf the eighth-gradirs Indicated that* b 

ijd tv^-flfthi ( 



and students do a lot of talking in clasSs 
students felt that "the teacher does most o 
quest! ohs sometimes," Few students* felt th 
talking. About half (48%): of the ^e1ghth-gr 
'taacher questions Mlmos^ sverf class, and i ' 
of the stfldants indicated that' other stude 
during almost every clais, ' - 



the talking, b 
it the students 
iders said tfhey 
)re than three- 
's ask the teac 




i fsked td rate the ffeqidency 
teaching mataj^ials, / Fof those 



f ^ Instructional material s i Teachers ^ 
1th which they^used eighteen supplemental,^ ^cawuM.y nmy^ria.^. / rur cno 
materials they did notluse,teacHers were/ asked to rndlcate whether they 
were "not needed" or "heeded* but not available." T^he students also rated 
ttie frequency of use qf a. more abbreviatdb 11st of six materials. / 



Host friquently Used supplementary Materials , Virt/ually all 
the teachers Interviewed i^ndlcatid that fehey used some other text; or. 
material to supplemei^t the basic text, -™ 

indicate that the mo$t, frequently used teaching materials among the 
eighth-grade teachers 'were maps* charts/or^ globes, newspapers^ and refer- 
ence books. More than two-tb|tds (SM)/of the teacheH Ifldic'ated that v 
they used maps, charts or globes^ at leto once a week, .and .almost a^flfth 
(17%) said they used these materials ati least once a months Reference 
books were used^quite often as well, wifeh two-fifths (4W)' of the -teachers 
Indicating that .they used reference bofeks at least once a week, anti a ^ " 
third (33^) reporting that reference Hooks were used as a teaching aid 
at least once a month, Sirtillarly, newspapers were used by half (50%) the 
teachers at least once a wfeek, and. byranother fifth {2\%) at least once 
a month. Also used fairly frequently/ within eighth-grade classes were 
photographs or posters% magazines, ov/erhead projectors and fllmstrlps. 
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■ r /;:•.:■, ■ ■ ^-^ ■ , -86- ^ '' ■ • ■ .. .: : : ' , 

. I ' ■ 

/■ Least frequ^tTy used "supplementary materials . The sUpplOTentary ' 
, material s used /east often eighth-grade teachers were television, * ' 
./Videotape #qu1ftMnt, film lo^, and models or afftifacts. aAbout half 
/{ 46%- 51%) of tftf/ teachers f erf f nn> loops and tefevlsion w#e "rrot needed"" 
/.for lise In connection with social studies class, and a third (35%) felt 

• that videotape equipment was "not needed," A , sizable number (265S-30xi 
°f'^tsachers felt that television, videotape equl^eht, learning kits, and ■: 
artifacts or models were "needed/but not available." '» " , . ^ 

■ • ^ / ■ .s. ^ : 

student .reactions to supplementary materials . Of t^e six mate- 

• rials the .students evaluated, maps or globes^and films or fllmstrips ' 
were reported by the students to be the most .frequently used materials 

in eleventh^grade classroomf . 'The mater^ials used' least often,' according * 
to the students, were television^ and Individual study packets'.' Students < 
indicated that magazines or newspapers and records or_.tapes wereAJsed 
fairly infrequently, as well. ■ V 

' . ' : ' ■■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ 1 ' . ' . ■ ^ ■ " 

When the eighth-grade sti^dents, were asked wjiich of the six m-aterlals 
they felt helped them learn most, films or fllmstrlps (50%) was cited most 
often. Moreover, more thao two-fifths (42%) of- the students indicated 
that , they would like to , spend more time using films or .fllmstrlps. The 
jiaterial cited, most often (38^) as least interesting .to use was individual 
study packets. > * . \ ■ • > ^ 

■ - ' ■ ' ■ . ■ \ 

Adequacy of supplementary materials . About two-thi,rds (58%) of the 
teachers In grade eight felt that their supply of supplementary materials 
wa-s either "adequate" Or "fully adequate" for use with students with / 
sped-lal instructional need-s, while a third (30%) felt that supply was 
"tnadecpjate" or "very Inadequate." About three-quarters (73%-76%) of 
the teachers felt that thetr supply of supplementary materials for u 
with students, for whom English is not the native language- and for s 
whose reading level is below grade level was "inadequate" or "ve * 
quate."' More than two-fifths (45%) felt that materials were "ino 
or "very Inadequate" for use' with students of high ability. //' 

r ; ■ ■ . - ■ ■ - ^ 

About three-fifths (62%) of the grade eight teachers rfpSrted that 
their supplementary materials were most often supplied by ,0f6DDS, and 
another quarter (27%) said they most of tan acquired suppifes using local 
6r personal funds. 

; ' J 

Library use . Teaphers and students rated the/library in terms of ^ . 
frequency of use and adequacy of library materlalC About half (53%) of 
the teachers in grade eight said that they required their students to' use 
the library for social studies work at least pfice a month, and a quarter 
(26%) required Its use at least once a welk./ciose to three-quarters (73%) 
of the teachers at this level found the'! resources to be either . 

'-'/'/^- ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' . ' 
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. Vadequate"^ or "fully -adtquati" for their- social studiti class netds. while 

ess^than i quarter (24X) of tht teachers found the resources to bt 
/"inadequate" or "very inadequate," . . , ■ 

The students appeared to use t'he library somewhat less frequently 
-•/^?Ds*^^ teachers required of them. More 'than two-fifths of the students 
▼ (44«} .rjported using the schoOLl library for their social studies work 
^1 ess than once -a montK-'. or "never." Most students indicated that they 
foundthe library to be helpful in their wofk, however, with close to 
three-quarters (71%)af the students indicattng that they found the school 
library fnatirials tcr^ "somewhat" or "very" useful in helping them do 
their social studies wdrk.- - 

- Evaluation of student performannB. Teachers were asked to indicate * 
what factors were used in evaluitihg their students in social studies and 
the amount those factors ■ contri bated to the final evaluation. As a wholi 
teachers gave more consideration to achievement on their own teacher-niade 
tests than to any other factor. On m average, achievement on teacher: , 
made tests accounted for about 40X of the finaT evaluation. Achievement 
on special class projects, papers, reports, etc. , accounted for about 20% 
of the final grade, and homiwork assignments counted for almost 20% of the 
final evaluation as well. As a whole, teachers did not give a lot of 
emphasis to participation in class discussions (14X). achievement on 
standardizid tests 15«), or attendance in cT^ss (lOX) in arriving at 
their final evaluations. ' 

When teachers were asked during' the fnterviews what the most impor- 
tant considerations, were in the evaluation of students, the most common 
responses centered on student "ability of potential" and student "effort." 
Oyer a third of the rasponses related to student "ability or potential." 
Interview responses to .questions about the types of tests and-measures 
used in evaluation indicate that the vart major-ity of .the teachers use ' 
some form of teacher-made "objective" or i"essay" type test in evaluating- 
student performance. More than two-thirds of the teachers reported that 
they use the same approach to grading ih social studies as they do in 

. . . - ^ 

Grade li ... 

. ^ Most frequently used inst ructional tachniflues . ' Of the sixteeri 
instructional methods presented to the eleventh-grade teachers, the- most ' 
f'"?9"f«-2')f ^^^'^ techniques wdV«e lecture and class discussion. Close to 
naif (45%) of the teachers reported hav.ing class discusiions "Just about 
daily" and just under half (44X) Indicated that they held t lass discussions 




once a week,J'i ABqut a .third (3e«) of the teachirsMectured Just 
ny. and about half (46X) 1ecturid "at least once a week." Also 
fluent >y, Wire ^tests or quiizes" and "individual assignntents" at^ 



TheVe&pfensestiven dulling inter views w 
er^ largely confirm.the^questionnai re results. When asked what instrUc-^ 
ti anal mode they used most/frequently, most of the teachers Indicated that 
they used class' discussion most often. When asked what other strat'egies . 
they used, audiovlSMal aids and snran group projects were" most often . cited. 

. teast^f requently used ihstryctional techniques^ A majorlty of the^ ^ 
eleventh-gTOe teachers had never used "computerassisted- Instruction" ' 
(86%), "telfevised instruction" (73X), "programrned ihstructi^n" (69%). " 
"contrac.ts"](69%} or "field trips" in their claiiesr/ Alsd used .fairly 
infrequently were "hands-on manipulative or laboratory material," "student 
work at thjd chalkboard," and "guest speakers." 



- Successful .and unsuccessful class activities . When asbd tb give 
a" ej^ample of a class activity that was .particularly successful , social 
studies-related games and role-playing and specific discussipns were most 
often cited. Examples of successfuT activities include' 

■ ' . \ - . .\ , . ; • 

^ a simulation exercise in which three groups of students 
repijesented three sections of the U.S. just prtoi^ to tha 
c^^l war;. . . >y /^ . ^ f — 

# a simulation in which students represented^ abor" and "management" 
negotiating a cbntrac^^n a factory during the Industrial period^ 

§ dividing the class Into groups and having ttenrt^ to write a new 
constitution,/ . 




Teachers >/ere. quite diverse 1n respohses to questions^about class 
activities they felt were unsuccessful. However, lecturesjhaving students 
read material and then answer questions, and using materlalsXthat were 
too difficult and lengthy were often citerf. The success or of 
an activity was seen to^ be a function of the students*' Jevel/of interest 
and participation, the teachers Interest and participatlon/arid the amount 
of preparafion^he teacher put Into the activity, 

? .' Student perceptions of instrucClonal methodo^gy , . Consistent with 
the teacher data, the eleventh-grade students reported that the most ; 



frequertt; Iristructipnal ai^lvlties within their classroom were lectUr'e^^a^^^ 
discussion. ' Ttts' vlast maoority -(84«J of tlie' students indicated that .thein ': ; 
teacher talks. or IfectureS almost every class. About two-fifths; (3a-^rpf ' 
the students indicated' that class dlscussioas take, place almost every : ' 
class, and another two-fifths (39%) reported that class discussions take 
pVace at 1eaist;once. a week. Students- also reported that students work 
fndependentTy'in class fairly often-. Consistent with teacher reports; a 
Tar,ge proportion (84%) of the students said they never went ontifleld trips. 

When students 'were 'asked about their favorite day in social studies, 
the responses were quite diverse* Studehts most often cited a day on' 
which a speblfitlreport jor discussion took pTacev Some/of the favorite 
activities cUediby the student^lncluded 

" ■ > . * -. * - 
f a disQUSsion- of the Iranian crisis; 

• a discussion of the causes of WWI; 

• I debate over the Civil War. ^ ^ - . 

5' ' . ' ' ' . ■ . ■ 

; - When asked whether they would teach social studies differently if they' 
^were the teacher ^ just under half the studenta indicated that they would 
teach differently than their teacher does. Their suggestions included: 

• "Use the book more and 3be more direct*" 

t "Discuss more^ show films, go on field trips , make lectures more 
^1 ntaregting*" 

t "FocuS on Jittle-known groups: Indians^ women, some minorities." 

"Cut 'down on l|ctures.-' 

• /'More field trips and guest speakers." ^ > 

. ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ . ■■ ■ . 

Teacher/student interaction . The students, were also asked a series 
of questions about their interactions with their teacher in the classroom* 
About a third. (36%) of the eleventh-graders .Indicated thatj they asked their 
social studies teacher questions almost every class^ and another third 
(33%) reported that they asked questions in social studies cTass at .least 
once a week. About three-quarters (74%) of the eleventh-grade students 
reported that other students in social studies class asked the teacher 
questions during almost ^v^y class. When asked abc^t how much talking 
is done by the teacher and%y the students in clas% about two-fifths 




de^U talk^f r?nf *''^3r'ade students felt that both the teacher and stu- • 
dents talked a lot in class, while another two-flfths (43%) felt that "the 
teacher ^does most of the^ talking, but asks stud^il^Sfy's^S^^ 

. ^"Stt^u^tlonal materials. Teachers were asked to Inaicate how often A 
they usedje^hteen supplementary teaching mMerials. -For those raaterflls 
op^hJ. n^^J "5!^*S^S^«'"= asked to indicate whether they were' "n^^^ 
Scv nr,,rr-^l''^ but not available.'- The students also r^tld the f ?e^ 
quency of use of a more abbreviated list of six materials. 

"^ ^^ supplementary.mater4al s. All (100%) of the* 
teachers interviewed indicated that they had usetf some oi her iext or 
Safthl supplenient:^e basic text. ^The questionrtll re data Indicates 
that the most frequent lyXused teach 1 rig? materials among ^the el eventh-araL 

Three'^lf thr(li^of 'tS%*"'K9'°'^^^^ ''^^^ Snd'ma Izl e 

nf^hll "\ 1^1°^ teachers indicated that they used maps, charts" 

mapf 1h . f 0 1?ob^^^t^"''^" '"'^''^^^^ quarter'(23%) rl^or^S^^stng 
by close to ha^f - 47?! Jh"1 ' Reference books were used 

than f fhKn ?^Li n i ?^ -J® teachers "at least once a week," and by m^ore 
tnan a third (36%) "at least once a month." Similarly maaazlnerw^^P 

byl ^ M'T't^^^ ''^ teachers "atlelft on^imk "'and 
uy a quarter (^4%) of the teachers "at least once a month " Also uUd 
fa riy frequently in elev6nth-|^ade classrooms were f??mstr1p?land"nlws ■ 



papers, ^ 1^ 



HaisM4iimm4^^ 

tape equipment, and film loops. Two-fifths (40% ^ the lachers'fe t ?hat 
;f Urn loops and tel9.v1s1on wire >" not needed," -and a quarter f?^!? 
videotape equipment was "not peeded." a sizeable number of teachers felt 
that television, videotape equipment, artifacts or models and photSaraohs 
or posters were needed but not available. About a third (30-33%) of fhS 
teachers felt that television .and videotape equUent wti neS^ Lt 
unavai able while a quarter (26%)- of the teacher^ felf this was th^ case 
for, artifacts or models and- photographs or posters. f 

fh= Stf ent reacti ons to suppleme ntary materials* bf the six materials 
stuynts evaluated, :m a p ror gl o b es and films or films trips were ' 
reported by the students to be^the most frequently u ed^ate? aU lor 
elevpth-grade social studies.\The materials useileast offen accSrdina 
to the students, were television and individual study packets Student^ 
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^hm the eleventh-grade students were asked which of the six mate- 
. rials they felt helped them learn most, "fllms^r filmstrlps" (61%) was 
cited most often* ^Mor'eover, mpre than two-fifths (41^) of the students ^ 
indicated that they would like to spend more time using "films or film- 
strips." ^ The materialcited most of ten (37X) as least Interesting to use 
was fndividual study packets, . , 



Adequacy of supplementary, materials . Teachers rated- the adequacy of 
their supply of supplementary materials' and the adequacy of these materials 
for use with special ins^ructionar needs. About three-fifths (62%) of the 
'.eleventh-grade teachers felt that their supply of gupplementary materials 
m% either "adequate" or "fully adequate," while a third (36%) of the 
teachers felt that their supply of materials was either "inadequate" or 
"very Inadequate^" Close to three-quarters ^71%) of the teachers at this . 
level felt that their supply of supplementary materials for use with, stu- 
dents for whom Erfjlish^^was not the native language and for students whose 
reading ability 1s below grade level was "inadequate" or "very inadequate. " 
More than a third (38%) of the teachers feTt supplies were "Inadequate" or^ 
"very inadequate" for use with students of high abflity, . ' . ' 



Library usg . Both teachers and'students rated the library In terms 
of freq*i^cy of use^nd adequacy of library materials. ^ About half (49%) 
of the eleventh-gracre teaehers said that they required their students to 
use the schoolp library for social stjjdles worl^ at least once a month,, and 
another fifth (19%) required^its use at least once a week.- Close to "three 
quarters (72%) of the teachers found the library resources to be either 
"adequatg", or "futly adequate" for their social studies class- needs, whlle^ 
a quarter < 24%) felt that the library resources were inadequate for their ^ 
needs. . ^ . . ^ - ' ' 

^ The students appeared. to use the library somewhat less often than the 
teachers reported was required of C^elr/students. Over half of the stu- 
dents (.53%) reported using the library "less than onc^'a mQnth" dr "never" 
for social studies work. WhiTe two-thirds (66%) of the eleventh-graders* 
said they found the school library materials to be "somewhat" or "very 
useful" in doing their social studies work, cloSe to a fifth (19%) of the 
students indicated that they "do not use school library'materlals for 
social studies." ^ ' ' ^ . ? . . 



Evaluation of student performance . Teachers were asked to indicate 
what factors were used in evaluating student performance in eleventh-grade 
' social studies and the amount those factors contributed to the final 
evaluation. . 

, As a whole^ the eleventh-grade teachers gave most consideratioh to ^ 
achievement on their .own teacher-made tests. On the average, achievement 
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t?oJ"1cEievlrtbnfnn ^^^ ^^^^^^^ tHe'f in^l ivalua^. 

v>iuri., Mcrnevtment on standardized achievement t^^tq ^^nH ^rh^awam™4» 

When teachers were asked during , the 1^ 
tant considerations were in the evaluation ,of students. :r^s ports Is S 
to auestiSnf abou^ Ihtervli'r«|onses ' 

IS^i^r^r^i^^^K^''^^'^ penformance. Almost all the e?^enJhfgSde 
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KI. TEACHER PREFARATIOff AND IN-SERVICE N^^^^^ ■ . 

This chapter discusses ftemk from the questionnaires and interviews 
\^hich address the following questions: ' ' 

• To what extent ane DoDDS elementary schooT teachers and 

secondary social studies teachers prepared for the teaching 
. : of social studies, and . U .'• ■ ■ . 

i What are their related in-service trainingnsri€eds?/ , 

In addition^ this chapter will examinte teachers ' p^ipept ions, of 
students ' ^entry-level skills'and their attitudes towar%f|ai:nstreaming ^ 
special education students into social studies c 1 asses 



Grade 4 . \ . . ^ ^ \V* 

Teacher preparation . All but 12%"bf the fourth-grade ^teachers in the 
survey. had taught" for "five years or more, and 43% had taught for 15 years 
or more. Two-thirds had taught In an overseas school for five^^^rs'or 
more, and nearly all of those had taught social studies durlng/the entire 
time they had been teaching overseas, - Far fewer had been teachirrg social 
studies in the same school for five years or more^i however. In fact, ^ 
nearly two-thirds had been teaching in the same school for less^than five 
-^■years, ' .^^ ^ ; > . ■ . ■ ■ = r .. , ^ ^. ; , ; ' A ' ^ ; ^ ... 

• * ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' " - ^ ^ ■ . . . ^ : - A ^ J: > 

When ask'ed about their formal training in social studies methods, 

10% of the fourth-grade teachers Indicated^that they had had no pp^rses in 

social studies ^ethods^ 33%. had had one course \1n social ^studies m^th 

and 56% had had twq courses or more., , ■ ' > ^ 

; ■ . / ' - - ■ ■ • ■ ^ ■ ' -Op" 

- students' en try- level ski lis . Teachers were asked to 1ndncate.::^he 
^percentage of students who entered their cl asses :,wi:th' the basic entry- 
level skirls in social studies necessary to aqhievef mastery of social ' 
studies objectives* Moi^e than tfne-f ourth of the teachers reported that 
\ha1f of the stadents or fewer had entered, with adequate basic skillsV^ 
Wiile fewer than one-fifth of the teachers reported that ^IJ^ of their. . 
students had entered with the necessary basic skills* One-third of .the , , 
tkchers reported that 75%»99% of the students had ente;i^ed with the/i 
necessary skills* I ^Nearly two-thirds indicated that the classes they/had 
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■ about%T0Hr^.'-f|f^;,, , ? , ' " f ^ . "erfe , asked ■ 
felt th£y needed to he r'ength^n ' ^nr'a^d'fpr?^"!"' '""^ 

'll^ ^u""'' "'Moi-y, teachers said they would itke obDortunitie, 
o?hl?'L%cher "l^Jd'^-fd^^^^ •'"^e.s fro™ oth^r schools "Zt^^o 'for 

ap^oS 

In. Of the teachers interviewed- had received 

It'^USsfsi^S In^^J^f "=^^1 stiJdies over the.past. three^ea^f (or 
at least since they had beefi in a DoDDS school). Ginerally, those w^J 
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,had received no in-service educatldn sa1C it was bebaus^ no in-service 
in social studies .had been *made^ available. Of thqsfii who Hati .feGeiyed^ / 
in-ser\/lce educatidn^ rrpst said jt had ^been*usef ul ^ although s6me wished 
that more had been, pfovided. ^ - ; : \' / »j ; ^-'.^ 

i ■ ^ ' * ■ ■ ^ ' * .. . • ' * ' • , - 

V ^ Prefierred "methods for ^providlng^ ih^sery ice_ traitiing ^i. Most said they* 
thought In^ifrvice should be provided during release tjffie from classes ^or 
=as formal course* work (e.g^, during the sumgief)/ .When ^sfeed how much of ^ 
their own .tirrte they;^woulcl be.w1^l"\ng to ^evoJiail^^ their areas oT interests 
most^^sali "avfew hours' a'wefik"^ ol^ jS ^^j*" NSarly all said they would be 
willing to 3o Jh-service readjng on^their own. arid ^Vould 'use paced, self- 
teaching mater jals If they were provifled,^ \ , ' , ^ <^ ' ' 

Grade 8* . " ' ^ , - * / 



Teacher -preparati on . AIT but 11% of the eighth-grade . teachers in the 
survey7had taught for "five ylsars or more^^ and 41% had taught for 15 years 
or^more, -'One-fourth ^had taught in an overseas school for 15 or more^yearSs 
-arid two-third.s- had taught in. an overseas school for five years or more, - 
:Df thosei most had been teaching social studies In an overseas' school 
^nearly as many yfiars. ' Far fewer had been .teaching, for as many years in 
the same school^ however. -More than half (58%) had taught In the same . 
schdol fdr fewer than five years, " ' -4 ; 

. ^ ■ . ^ " ^ = — ^ . ■ '. ." ' ■ ' .t ' ^ , 

Fifteen percent.. of the teachers reported th^t they had had no courses, 
in social studies methods,^ ^-^The majority^ however, 'had had format^ 
in social studies methods, ^ost had h|d at JeaA two "Gourses,' and 25% of v 
^the^tiachers had h'^ad f^our or more colTege'-leveT coursesMn social studies 
ijiethods, u ^ ■ ' / ' \s 



. students - entrj klevel skiTls. .'^ Of the ^ighth-grad.e teachers^' nearly 
one-fourth (23%) indrcated that. fewer than half of their students had 
entered with the basic entry-level skills .negessary to achieve^majtery of 
social studies, objectives*' Twenty-eight percent reported that 75%-99% of 
their students "had basic entry- leve^^ sknl Is, and 37% indicated that 50%-75% 
of their students did, A majority of the teachers- ( 59%) . indicated that ^ 
this year*^3 class, was typical of the classes the^ ^vad encountered Tn*DoDDS 
schools, . = ' :1 - 

Ma1nstt;eam1ng sp^ecial educatioo students . Two-thirds df^lhe eigrfth- 
grade teachers: inte^rv1ewed~reported~that t^^ special educa- 

tipn students ma1nstream$d irt their>sbcial studies classes. Many were not 



■ how man^ mai nS-t^eamed stude/its they.had taught 'this year' but 

. s-tu-dents A snzable number were concerned about the' t1mf conflicnS 
: ^e]t in trying to meet the needs of students who required spec af in5f 
V^^^^'L-'^''' t^^^ l^ked the Sat^r^r f t Ing 
' 'uJeJ wUh^t^ • The materialJ ahd' - 

*^forl?rwltT^r.lJ,i --^^ were bf ten cited as unsuitable 

^ ror ube with 'Special edijcation, students. ■ . - 

•^-peciaHs41n'th! 5h l''"^^"' paid they received "some- assistance. from ' ' 
tIfcS s£h Ihpf '^'li'"' f assistahce. Two=thirds of the e1ghth=grade 

^^^^.'^^^ speiia^^ts 



% 

.two 



V la^serpje^rainina. Durin'g the interviews, teachers were asked about- 
3 types pf^ip=service training- (1) iQ_serv1ce training they ?e t thev'^ 
nfeeded to help, strengthen their sklHs, and (Z)" In-service they would ifL 
tut^Wfr"-^^^ Most e^gH^Mr de ? 2ers : 

?hev felf a nif ' "'1 some type Of 1n=serv1ce training. Marfy slid 
Inmp l! H a "eedff workshops on. new teachtng methods and techniques * 
Some sa d they needed more information on such areas as how to tS qeoa^ 

^no herl^ior ^'ff'^p^'T ''''''^ ^'^''^''^ cla?if1ca i?n°' 

in-se'v1re*^?^ai^?^ e1ghth=grade teachers was a need for 

casXrsuch^ar-g^fted" T^y^^- '''''''' (or otKer 'special 

out^-'^thffnn?""'^ ^^i?"^^' "^""Service they woulcl like to help them 

.h-'^'" rpst -often mentioned by eighth-grade teachers were essen- 
tially the same as thole mentioned above. Some mentioned a "teacher id^r 
exchange" or desire to learn about project -ideas t atlnvolJe sJude ?s 
Some emphasized a, need,:tOring in^eJjperts from outside ihe Jstem to kleo 
m^r'^il^'':^^^^^^ ^--^"9 social stUdieslJlp!to=da?e ^ 

,^J^^^'°t'^he_teachers interviewed said they had received in-service'" ■ 

Sri^Shlrdl^ift^af lfhani fj-P-t, Jhree years. Of thoironly 
it w.-H ^^' S t^rat It had met their professional needs. Others said 

It had not been useful or that more should have^^een provi.ded." For the 

s? 5lir aid'?h ri''\'f K"°- "'f^^^^-^"^ in^vice education in social 
Studies said that none had been made avail abl e. . ■ ^ 



Pfeferred methQds for providing in-service training.. There was little 
agreement among eighth~»grade teachers as to how in-service education should 
be provided^ They were about evenly divided between ttiinking it should 
be provided during release time and thinking it should be provided a^ter 
school. Quite a ^^ew said they preferred formal course work^ particularly 
in summers, while oTSiers specif ical ly ruled summers out as unfeasible* 
Many said they would be willing to participate in in-service on their own 
time for a few hours every week, or as lohg as was necessary to learn what 
they were interested in. Others were very specific about how much time 
they would give, e.g., "a couple of weekendsy," "two weeks in the summer," 
"one afternoon a month." Nearly all of the eighth-grade, teachers said 
they /would be willing to do in-service reading on their own, and many said 
they would be willing to try paced, self-teaching materials 1f they were 
provi ded . « . » 



Gr ade 11 / ' ' ^ ^ - ^ . ^ 

Teache r preparation.- More than half; (55%) of the eleventh-grade 
. teachers ^n the survey reported that they had been teachers for 15 years 
or. more. Nearly all of the teachers (94%) ^had taught for five years or 
more. All but 13% had taught in an over seas school for five years or 
more, with more than half of theteachers reporting that they had taught 
overseas for more than 10 years. Most had taught ^soci al studies nearly 
as long. Only 15% had been teaching in the same school for more than 10 
years /however. A majority (i3%) had been ^chlng in the same overseas 
school for five to ten years, 

More than a third of the eleventh-grade teachars had taken four or 

more college-level courses 1n social studies methods. Approximately the 

same number had, taken two to three courses. Only 13% reported that they 
had had no courses in social studies, methods. 



Students' en try-level skills. None of, the eleventh-grade teachers 
indicated that alT "of their students harf entered their class with the basic 
entry-level skiTT? In social studies necessary to achieve mastery of social 
studies objectives for the class, although 42% Indicated that ^75%-99% of 
their students had. More than half of the teachers (56%) indicated that 
fewer than half of their students had entered the class with the necessary 
entry-level skills. Most^id *that their classes were typlcal'of those 
they had enGOuntered in their teaching experience in DoDDS schools. 



Mainstreaming sgecja l education students. Two-thirds of the eleventh- 
grade^achers Interviewed sa"id that they currently had special education 



f 
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Students mainstreamed in their cnri^i e+.Hn^ i 

sure exactly how ma| tSey hid Lnnht ^^^^'^^ classes. Some were not 
thirds indicated that thev h^H l"'"'"^ the:year, but about two- 

they had taugif ff^f 0 'more Manf a and , one-third said . 

■ about teachiL social ^tnSi« trt ^- i '^'^ h.ave special concerns > 

teachers viB^^Mlf^m^ J^ V"^^^^^ Students, Eleventh=grade 
-■•nfed^;of the'm^lns" L to pt^he 

arid their lack of training fn ' ! °^ appropriate ma'terials, 
Man^ of'the ev nt ! I eachi s saidlh' of ^ainstrea.ed studepts! 
assistance from sneclamL fn Jhr '^^^ ^hey had received at least some 
ctnH.n*-., " cl°T, -Pf^^^', n the school to work with main<!tr^«m«.H 



students. Still, two=thirds sairth^rtho '"'^'^ "'^^"^ 

assistance from Ipe?.ial1sts! ' ^''^^^ to have more 



A number 
to discuss re 



se^hln'hi.tn'' '''^ wouldMike to have experts come in'^ 
cs Ma V J H ^hl "'^ ^^istoncal ideas, or how to present 
'-3, nanv said thpv wev^a nrtan =1-^^^.. 



selected tnnirr M Til' ^ mscoricai ideas, or how to present 

techniques, w^ijh T ^i w u L t ouahr^h^ di lemma materi al s- and 

had been only minimally tielpf 1 " no usiful at llT^'Thn^" TTIT^ 

received any in-servicp priiirfltinn i„ • I . L ' ^-^^ had not 

V^^nejad been made available! generally said that 

-ere S5F^ff^Ss%?SH^ When teachers . 

MS no consensus MaSv thoicht fh»t '"-s'^icf.slourd be offered, there 
after srhnnl ll.i.lT^ bought that a combination of several types (en ' 

■1 'spel c1;prTl;ilse';?™r sho„,d be offered^ of tl^ise 

cflid th^f "fr.vmM c'^f^-,' '^e lease time was most often suqqested. Sev^rfli 
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there was also no consensus among^teachers as to how much tlnie they , 
would 'be wiljlng to devot^to in-senvice training in their areas of inter- 
est. Many said " it *depen^»'' Other answers ranged from "no time at all" 
to "no limit" or "as much W is necessary." All said the^ would be willing 
tb do In-service reading on their own, and many saJd they would try using 
pated self -teaching materials 5 they were provided. 
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XII. TEACHERS' COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS ABOUT 
• DODDS SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 



Introduction'^ 



> / Both on the questionnaire and during the interview, teachers were 

t^^J^T^'^'^' f"^^ about DODDS and the social sEuSy' 
/urriculum. Their comments and suggestions are summarized below.- 



Grade 4 



effor?s'?eU?ivf In fs^sd "What'do you think DnPn^ .hn uid fenow about it. 
ertorts relative to so c ial studies curriculu m ?". fourth-nraHp r^nrU^y^. 
^^^^^^f^^^-mrmrWrmtW defined scope and sequence ^ 
sc^oo^ thf coordinatidn and communication within thf ^ 
t^e textbook lnd°a'nP^d 1 ' ' «^Pf dissatisfactiofl- with 

iyit^S" JharacterlsKr '"^"P'^' lowing' comments and 

■ ' * ■^ 'f^^^^ ^^^'^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ We 
, ^ need, a more specific scope^ and sequence across '^grade levels We 
^ : ,, need a curriculum guide. nSt a general phi losbphy.- * - 

m ''The*objectives":are good, bub, because mateMals and supplies are 
• often unavailable overseas, they're sometimes unreal istit;". . ' 

'* ' !-a'--H^^- * u 9^ade., We need to be more con- 
.cerned witn teaching geography. More map materials are needed." 

• woMiH^'Sf hfrr ? f^^^^ -^ade ^n the area of soda! studies. It 
would be^ helpful to have some equipment-alternate sets of books 
and reference materials," ijwuns 

"Need more sptecific guidelines as to- where we should be by the end 
of fourth grade. I like the objectives, but they're broad We 
neetl more concrete objectives for the grade,." 

• "We neeS more contact' with social studies supervisors." 



i '"Need open lines of communication so^ we know what's going on." 

• "Each country is different.^ DoDDS needs to be more sensitive to 
the particul|r situ-ation in each country. We git the feeling it's 
all gear'ed to Germany." - . . 

' .■■ . A . 

. Teachers were also asked, " If PoDDS were to inviSSt resources social 
studies^ where do yod think those resources should go ?" The majority o£^ 
fourth-grade teachers thought resources should go toward materials. Others 
suggested tjiey go toward workshops and in-service traini.ng. . Following are 
some representative comments* 

• "More films and m^edia material." 



"Material for the classroom. Not texts--hands-on^ kinds of things." 



• "In-service. Materials for teachers. Scope and sequence. 
. References and support materials." 

• "New, maps. , Building up our llbr^i^le^ with reference materials. 
Film loops and filmstrips^ More^on different countries (for 
example^ U.S. geography) f" * 

"New' materials. Then in-service training in social studies." 

• More fun things for the k1ds (kits , *etc. ) . MateriaT on minorities 
and Black studies. Career edufcatlon mater tal* (especi'ally books). 

/ Help in cobrdinating the social studies progr^am." 

• "SodSV stud.les workbooks with adequate skills at different grade 
levels;^ map skills." . v 

• "Fiind3. should be given to each school; let teachers put it where' 
they think best." 

• "Instead of spending more for new materials^ stress jjsing what we 
have now. I'd rather see more teachers hired. ".^ k ^ ' 



When asked whether they had any* additional cbmmenti.or concerns about 
social studies class curriculums teachefs commented: . ^ 

• "We really^heed to have some 1n-s|r^1ce." 

t "Strengthening variety of materials would be a help," 
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• "The bpok Js extfemely limited." 



"Geography. Need to learn morelbout the U.S. Students have nn 

. Which JS not hit upon anywhere 1n ^the curriculum." 

• "Need, curriculum guide--r,ot detailed, but a scope-and-sequence" " 
-^im tl\ltl^T' students ™ove fro™ one 



Grade 'S ^ 



^ When they were asked, "What do you thfak nnnn^ 5hn.,iH kno^ ^^out its 
efforts relative to social .tH d j^s curriculum T^hP '""^ ^"ghth 

grade teachers commented on m ost of ten. were t he mater igfs! ^nLd for 

arad>s ^".^'f Tf '"^ ' ^^^^ ^'' ^''^ scgpe and equence across 

grades. The fonowing comments ind suggestions are representatilp- ■ . 

fitudi<.^°"^^''^^°P ^ film library to supporf eighth-grade social 



studies." 

0 



t 



ld?ef iriortant:;^"^"^ administrators that social , 

■ ' '^^^'^ I that there 

"There is Ipk of •teacher input. Lack of materials as requested.",' 

"DoMSshould\irn. efforts jo everyday even^ and their influences 
on t^e Children. There's. a big problem gett'ilig curf ent events 
news-^a magazine or someth1ng,which comes ipften would Xe?p!" 

"Map skills and geographic skills are where our students ^core 
lowest. If teachers arert't' aware of this- weakness then thev'rp 
not going to get it done. That's where our. tiP arfweakest."^ 

"Consi deration, of a two-yfear* U..S. hi stori course." 

"Need more communicati on-iDetween local fevel and DoDDS level in 
order to implement the fprograms," ' V " , 

"Listen to our concerns; listen to teachers who have been here," 



"The teachers are not well enough Informed- of the objectively and 
the^ goals,." * ■ ^ " 

• "Make curriculum more standardized in grades other than 8 and 11, 
Need continuitysof curriculum throughout the system." /' 

• "I would appreciate a curriculum gulder" ^ ^ 



Teachers were also asked, " If DoDDS.were to invept its resources 
social studies^ where do you th jnk those resources should go? " Most said 
^they'd like to see resources invested in^ materials* Others mentioned 
in-service 'traii^ing, - FoTlpw*1ng are examples of' their suggestions: 



"Different textbooks; Audio-visual equipment.'^ 



I- 



• "Materials for the student w1±h difficulty in reading and compre- 
hension," 

« ■ . 

• "Fllms-^at the right time. More library books." 



p "Movies:' The supply system is terrible," 

■ . ■ . % 

t ' "More activities books, mpre teachers- guides--resource material 
'other than textbooks." \ 

r "fi*eld trips. Need someone whose job is to help teachers in 
regard 'to host nation ^activ1t1es. * More money and buses." 

m "More up-to-date maps." ^ ^ \ 

% "Help with "learning disabnites yand with gifted students," 
t "More toward Integration with the host nation .commuaity, " 



• "More in-service tralrfing in content areas," 

• "Communication with teaehers at grassroots=-more direct contact; 
more release^ tirfte to ^get. people together to share." 



Additional coiments'and concerns included: 

"We lack leadership." ' ^ 

i ' "We need a- more structured school system." 



"Make current events 4nagaz1nes par;t of funding.", 
"More autonomy for t^t selection. 41 

"Mainstreaming has, not been very successful due to lack of 
traimng of classroom teachers." - 



7 

Qhade 11 . " ' • 



M 1.1^ I f^^ y yoU-thlnk PtiPDS should know ibout its efforts 

relative to social st u di es curricul um ^", mn^f ^Ipu^nth-n..^ Lath er- 
uun.i,e„Led upon the re I at i ons htp of thrtea^lreT^r^Soi^i b ISe 

m that'^af^nnSh'"^ ''''''''' as quitelautonomous some 

MKed It that way and others wanted more coordinfftion Ind leadershin ^ 
Man| comiented on the goals and oblectives, oftfen saying thiy would 1* ike 
Sel FnlL'?''^'^' objectives hr the grade aad-a slquence aeros 
grades. Following are^examples of their cprmients arid sug|est;-1ons: 



"T^ey should listen to teacheVs. We need to be heard more^-.^'' 

• "They should not try to impose a gerferalized plan."- ' . , 

• "There has to be We teacher input into curriculum and^ textbook 
deciswns (to /avoid things like the fwo inquiry texts)." 

• Wh^ng'siyy"."'""" '>'=,"^>5^^Me enough to suit a variety „, 

• y "I don't feeVrpart of it. Objectives and requirements for 

.courses come from above. We don't know from yvhera or why." ' T 

• •"There.has to be more standardization of courses.. Especially with 
the transiency of some ^-e4c)ers." » . -nywitn 

• tolSe nextl^ ' ®^ continuity of pterials from one school 

• "There should be more visits between schools, coordinators, et^ 

^ Coord'inators should disseminate more informatibn." >, t 

• "I dqn.'t know what they're doing or their function. There's no 
direction or support." , ' ^ ^ 

I ''Curriculum for aH DoDDS ' nations and schools is too mUch to ask 
Each area has sp^ial needs." u inucn to asK. 
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"Start% 



*with a different approacii. Say sociaV studies A% Important; 
; give it the same weight given to English." 

%r "We want a curr^ulum guide." \ 

§ "Many students cannot read the suggested materials--most are below 
grade level in reading!" , 

• "Film library should be made much more current." 

• "Make more contact possible— teacher-to-teacher and school-to' 
school ." 

i "They've made % Jot of progress 4n iMe past few years; hope they 
conti nue." -' . ^ / ^ 



, ^ When asked " If DoDPS were to Invest Its r^ources Tn sdcia^^St^dles', 
wtiere do you think those resour^ces -shou Id go ?" / the > vast majority of 
eleventj^-grade teachers mentioned mater1als--particularly audio-visual 
aids^ films, new textbooks and mapsC"^ome mentioned workshops and semf- 



nars 



or teachers. Th^ following are examples of their c 



comments: 



"New textbooks. New films that are current and more use^able." ' 

"More "Current publications such .as. gjassrodm^ sets of Time and 
Newsweek . " ' ^ ~- / : ; 

. ■ ■ \ " , . . - . = ^ ' , ■■ r^' 

"Prograrnne^ learning, Filmstrips. Special speakers. Sort of a 
Chautauqua Program." 

"Textbooks that are at the level of the student; pilot the text 
first." ^ . - V 

"Continue and expand testing program." \; / ^ / 

"More up-to-date films.^ tn-serv1ce to provide teachers a chance 
to get together. Improve host nation activities*;^" . 

"Materials program for gifted and special needs students." 

"Teachers to offer more subjects." 

"People who will actually work on pT^act'ical aspects of teaching," 

"Supplementary materials, more field trips, use of educational 
television (if possible). More support for students to go to 
model U.N. and mock Senate." - 
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"Good workshops, \planned well, in advance. 'I 



Additional comments ana concerns Included: 



• Social studies coordinator should give us more attention and find 
out what we need; the resources we have are nil." 

• "I would like all t^afchers of the subject to be involved in' 
selecting the *ext.",' I ' ^ ■ 

t "Ma!<e us aware of vihW^ happening in the U.S.: I feel very 
isolatecj.^" . . ^ , " , ^ 

• "DoDDS schools are too diverse to use the sMe textbooks In^all 
$cnQO Is* , ' ^ . 

• "DoDDS sfl^ld, have- mdr^ content-area course requirements for' 

. social st^jdies teachars; competency lower among. social situdies 
teachers tnan most. More, attention should be given to staff 1 no 
social "Studies positidns:." ^ o. i niy. 

• , "I -wish direction and iu1dance ^w6u^d /improve;, wish they'd "get some 
.professio|aL4SOcial stiidies peoplfeiin the' system to come, talk" Ito 

us, visitpe schools. The, objectives we have are Just meaning- 
less exercises. ;Commun1cati on is- terrible. We get a tremendous 
amount of iritten^atetfial and very little personal contact." ^ 

• "Continue the supporf j/ere getting, on all levelsV We have a good 
program." . ^ ^ 
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